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Narrative of a Residence at the Court of Lon- 
don. By Richard Rush, Esq., Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from 
the United States of America, from 1817 to 
1825. &vo. London, 1833. Bentley. 

Observations on Professions, Literature, Man- 
ners, and Emigration in the United States 
and Canada, made during a Residence there in 
1832. By the Rev. Isaac Fidler. 12mo. 
pp. 434. London, 1833. Whittaker and Co. 


We have headed this notice ‘* English and 
American Authors,” with mingled sensations 
of pleasure and regret: of pleasure, at hav- 
ing to review the opinions of a well-educated 
and enlightened American gentleman, when 
treating of England; and of regret, in being 
forced to contrast them with the statements 
of an English author, speaking of America 
in a tone the reverse of liberal, unprejudiced, 
and conciliatory. We might well, indeed, 
find an apology in the different qualities of 
the two writers, and in the truism, that, 
after all, the matter is individual, not national; 
for an Englishman of Mr. Rush’s rank, sense, 
and intelligence, would have described America 
with a similar feeling to his picture of Eng- 
land; while an American of Mr. Fidler’s cali- 
bre would have placed England in a similar 
light to that Reverend person’s perceptions of 
Yankee blots and imperfections. 

The question, indeed, is hardly worth discus- 
sion, were men of enlarged minds alone con- 
cerned ; but the effect of the reiterated attacks 
upon America by English writers, and the so 
frequent exhibition of the country in ridiculous 
points of view, is calculated to produce so much 
popular mischief, that we cannot help lament- 
ing the occurrence, and deprecating the sore- 
ness which it produces on the other side of the 
Atlantic. We do not mean to say, that this 
soreness is wise or temperate ; but, under all cir- 
cumstances, it is natural; and it were well that 
the same cause did not so perpetually renew its 
excitement. The people of the United States 
could readily afford to laugh at the absurdity of 
their assailants. They might, with much show 
of reason, ask them, what nation existed wherein 
peculiarities did not abound, which appeared to 
be censurable or foolish to foreigners, who tried 
them by the test of their own familiar customs 
and inherent prejudices. They might farther 
inquire of the English traveller, if common 
sense ought to apply the standard of London 
society, and the extreme civilisation of Europe, 
to new settlements in a new country, just re- 

aimed or reclaiming from the boundless do- 
minion of Nature. If so, why not compare 
England with China ? and, by the same mode of 

nation, discover that the English people 
Were mere brutes, the women they held up to 
admiration monsters, with feet beyond all mea- 
sure, their food next in abomination to cani- 
, their institutions licentious, their pre- 
sumption and self-conceit ludicrous, their per- 





sons filthy, and their souls in darkness? The 
grand error of human life is not simply that 
we cannot see ourselves as others see us; but 
that few can even try to see others as they see 
themselves. We are Epicureans in our own 
cases, Cynics to all else. 

And this principle will account for much of 
the silly estimates which have been published 
respecting the American character, and for 
something of the bitterness with which they 
have been resented. The best and the best- 
informed of both hemispheres repudiate both ; 
and we rejoice in being able to hold up Mr. 
Rush as a laudable example of the class which 
can observe faults at home and abroad without 
asperity, and hail the virtues which are com- 
mon to every quarter and portion of the civilised 
world. 

As this work has not yet reached us in an 





entire form, we can do no more than report 
upon its excellent spirit, and give a few speci- | 
mens of its style and contents with the first | 
hundred pages, reserving the remainder for a | 
second notice. Mr. Rush sailed for England | 
in the Franklin, rated seventy-four, but mount. | 
ing ninety guns, in November 1817, and arrived | 
at Cowes after a gloomy voyage. This incident | 
is finely told. | 

‘*¢ The first gleams of light disclosed land. | 
It was a long blue-looking ridge rising out of | 
the water. A gun was fired, which brought a | 
pilot. We learned, as he stepped on_ board, | 
that the land before us was the Isle of Wight, | 
and that we were near Cowes. All eyes were 
upon him as he passed along the deck. The 
first person that comes on ship-board after a | 
voyage seems like a new link to human exist- | 
ence. When he took his station at the helm, | 
I heard the commodore ask how the Needles | 
bore? ‘ Ahead north,’ he answered. ‘ Do! 
you take the ship through them?’ ‘ Ay.’| 
© Does the wind set right, and have you} 
enough?’ ‘Ay.’ This closed all dialogue, | 
az far as I heard. He remained at his post, | 
giving his laconic orders. In good time we) 
approached the Needles—the spectacle was | 
grand. Our officers gazed in admiration; the | 
very men, who swarmed upon the deck, made 
a pause to look upon the giddy height. The) 
most exact steering seemed necessary to save | 
the ship from the sharp rocks that compress 
the waters into the narrow strait below. But | 
she passed easily through. There is something 
imposing in entering England by this access. 
I afterwards entered at Dover, in a packet, 
from Calais ; my eye fixed upon the sentinels | 
as they slowly paced the heights. But those | 
cliffs, bold as they are, and immortalised by | 
Shakspeare, did not equal the passage through 
the Needles. There was a breathless curiosity 
also in the first approach, augmenting its in- 
trinsic grandeur. In a little while we anchored 
off Cowes. If the Needles were a grand sight, 
the one now before us was full. of beauty. 
Castles, cottages, villas, gardens, were scattered 
on all sides. When we left our own country, 
the leaves had fallen, and the grass lost its 





green ; but now, although the season was more 


advanced, and we had got to a higher latitude, 
a general verdure was to be seen. This was 
doubtless the effect in part of exquisite culti- 
vation, and in part of the natural moisture and 
mildness of the climate of this part of England. 
As we looked all round after so immediately 
emerging from the gloom of the ocean, it 
seemed like enchantment.” 

None of the officers had ever been in Eng- 
land ; so that to them, as well as to the ambas- 
sador, every thing in the old country was 
perfectly new; and hear how the latter speaks 
of it: — . 

*‘ It is a remark of Humboldt, that no lan. 
guage can express the emotion that a European 
naturalist feels when he touches for the first 
time American land. May not the remark be 
reversed by saying, that no language can ex- 
press the emotion which almost every American 
feels when he first touches the shores of Europe? 
This feeling must have a special increase, if it 
be the case of a citizen of the United States 
going to England. Her fame is constantly 
before him. He hears of her statesmen, her 
orators, her scholars, her philosophers, her 
divines, her patriots. In the nursery he learns 
her ballads. Her poets train his imagination. 
Her language is his, with its whole intellectual 
riches, past, and for ever newly flowing—a tie, 
to use Burke's figure, light as air, and unseen ; 
but stronger than links of iron. In spite of 
political differences, her glory allures him; in 
spite of hostile collision, he clings to her lineage. 
After Captain Decatur’s capture of a British 
frigate, some one asked him if his forefathers 
were not French? ‘ No, I beg pardon,’ he 
answered, ‘ they were English.’ In that spirit 
would his countrymen generally answer. Walk. 
ing the deck with two of our lieutenants, while 
sounding up the channel, ‘ Think,’ said one of 
them, ‘ that we may be in the track of the 
Armada !’ and they talked of the heroine queen 
at Tilbury. These are irrepressible feelings in 
an American. His native patriotism takes a 
higher tone from dwelling on the illustrious 
parent stock: places and incidents that Eng- 
lishmen pass by fill his imagination. He sees 
the past in conjunction with the present. Three 
thousand miles, said Franklin, are as three 
thousand years. Intervention of space seems 
to kindle enthusiasm, like intervention of time. 
Is it not fit that two such nations should be 
friends ? Let us hope so. It is the hope which 


|every minister from the United States should 


carry with him to England. It is the hope in 


| which every British minister of state should 


meet him. If, nevertheless, rivalry is in the 
nature of things, at least let it be on fair prin- 


|ciples. Let it be generous, never paltry, never 


malignant.” 

Most cordially must every good subject, every 
patriot, every enlightened individual of either 
country, echo this rational and beneficial senti- 
ment. A free monarchy and a free republic— 
the mother and child—allied for ever by the 
same language, seem to have bonds in common 
which nothing should dissever. Quarrels be- 
tween them are, like family feuds, to be deplored 
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—their accordance, like domestic harmony, to 
be cultivated and prized as a social good, con- 
ducive to the interest and the happiness of all. 

Of London, we transcribe some of the au- 
thor’s first impressions : 

*¢ T am (he says) disappointed in the general 
exterior of the dwelling-houses. I had antici- 
pated something better at the west end of the 
town; more symmetry; buildings more by 
themselves, denoting the residences of the 
richest people in the richest city in Europe. 
But I do not yet see tlese. Isee haberdashers’ 
shops, poulterers’ shops, the leaden stalls of 
fishmongers, and the slaughtering - blocks of 
butchers, in the near vicinity of a nobleman’s 
mansion and a king’s palace. This may be 
necessary, or convenient, for the supplies of a 
capital too large to admit of one or more con- 
centrated markets; but the imagination at a 
distance pictures something different. Perhaps 
it is to give a hint of English liberty: if so, I 
will be the last to find fault. Being the day 
before Christmas, there was more display in 
the shops than usual. J did not get back until 
candle-light. The whole scene began to be 
illuminated. Altogether, what a scene it was! 
the shops in the Strand and elsewhere, where 
every conceivable article lay before you; and 
all made in England, which struck me the 
more, coming from a country where few things 
are made, however foreign commerce may send 
them to us; then, the open squares and gar- 
dens ; the parks with spacious walks; the pa- 
lisades of iron, or enclosures of solid wall, 
wherever enclosures were requisite; the peo- 
ple; the countless number of equipages and fine 
horses; the gigantic draft-horses ;— what an 
aspect the whole exhibited! what industry, 
what luxury, what infinite particulars, what 
an aggregate! The men were taller and 


straighter than the peasantry I had seen. The 
lineaments of a race descend like their lan- 
guage. The people I met constantly reminded 
me of those of my own country — I caught the 
same expression—often it glided by in complete 
identity—my ear took in accents to which it 


was native— but I knew no one. It was like 
coming to another planet, familiar with voices 
and faces, yet encircled by strangers.” 

And again, a week after — 

*€ Went through Temple-bar into the City, 
in contradistinction to the West-end of Lon- 
don, always called Town. Passed along Fleet- 
street, Ludgate-hill, St. Paul’s, Cheapside, the 
Poultry, Cornhill, and other streets, in the 
direction of the Tower. Saw the Bank, Royal 
Exchange, Lord Mayor’s house, Guildhall, 
India-house, the Excise buildings. If I looked 
with any feeling of wonder on the throngs at 
the West-end, more cause is there for it here. 
The shops stand side by side for entire miles : 
the accumulation of things is amazing. It 
would seem impossible that there can be pur- 
chasers for them all, until you consider what 
multitudes there are to buy; then, you are 
disposed to ask how the buyers can be sup- 
plied. In the middle of the streets, coal- 
waggons, and others as large, carts, trucks, 
vehicles of every sort, loaded in every way, are 
passed. They are in two close lines, reaching 
farther than the eye can see, going reverse 
ways: the horses come so near to the foot- 
pavement, which is crowded with people, that 
their hoofs, and the great wheels of the wag- 
gons, are only a few inches from them. In 
this manner the whole procession is in move- 
ment, with its complicated noise ; it confounds 
the senses to be among it all. You would an- 
ticipate constant accidents; yet they seldom 
happen; the fear of the law preserves order ; 








moreover, the universal sense of danger if order 
were violated, prevents its violation. I aia 
assured that these streets present the same 
appearance every day in the year except Sun- 
days, when solitude reigns. I must notice as 
before the dress of the people. A large pro- 
portion were of the working-classes ; yet all 
were whole in their clothing ; you could hardly 
see exceptions. All looked healthy; the more 
to be remarked in parts of the city where they 
live in perpetual crowds by day, and sleep in 
confined places. The Custom-house, and black 
forest of ships below London-bridge, I saw by 
a glimpse: that was enough to shew that the 
Thames was choked up with vessels and 
boats of every description, much after the man- 
ner that I beheld Cheapside and Fleet-street to 
be choked with vehicles that move on land.” 

Mr. Rush’s official duties brought him early 
into association with Lord Castlereagh, then 
our foreign secretary; with the other minis- 
ters, with all the other ambassadors, and with 
the Prince Regent and the court. To the 
merits of Lord Castlereagh he bears a very 
honourable testimony. He tells us— 

** He (Lord C.) spoke of the prosperity of 
the United States, which he said he heard of 
with pleasure: remarking that the prosperity 
of one commercial nation contributed to that of 
others. His whole reception of me was very 
conciliatory. There was a simplicity in his 
manner, the best and most attractive charac- 
teristic of a first interview. It lasted about 
twenty minutes.” 

Again, in a few days, he visited him in St. 
James’s-square. 

“ He received me with his former courtesy, 
renewing his obliging inquiries for the health 
of my family after our winter’s voyage, with 
the expression of a hope that the fogs of Lon- 
don had not alarmed us. He informed me 
that he had been to Brighton, and delivered to 
the Prince Regent the copy of my letter of 
credence, and that the prince would receive 
me as soon as he came to town. In the mean 
time he had his royal highness’s commands to 
say, that I must look upon myself as already, 
in effect, accredited. He proceeded to say, 
that if there were any subjects of business I 
desired to mention, he would hear me. He re- 
marked, that it had been his habit to treat of 
business with the foreign ministers in frank 
conversations ; a course that saved time, and 
was in other ways preferable, as a general one, 
to official notes. He intimated his wish to do 
the same with me. I replied, that nothing 
could be more agreeable to me than to be 
placed upon that footing with him. The way 
being opened for business, I entered upon it.” 

Of Lord Liverpool’s administration gene- 
rally he says — 

“ History will view his administration as 
one of renown to England. In the exertions 
of Europe against Napoleon from 1812 to 1815, 
the part which she acted by her arms and re- 
sources is before the world. Both were di- 
rected by this ministry, until the achievement 
at Waterloo closed the momentous struggle. 
It was there that the Duke of Wellington, 
after numerous victories in India, in Portugal, 
in Spain, that had earned for him the reiter- 
ated thanks of Parliament and applauses of the 
nation, ascended to the pinnacle of military 
glory.” 

Of the court attendances, we shall only men- 
tion that the affability of the Prince Regent is 
also described in gratifying terms. 

Our preliminary remarks have pointed to 
the difference between liberal construction and 
captious fault-finding; and we have briefly 
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shewn our obligation to Mr. Rush for his in. 
dulgence in the former vein. Let us now de. 
monstrate how easy it would have been for 
him to revel in the latter, and, with a very 
little ill-nature, to have exhibited some of our 
national features in a caricature and unestim. 
able light. When the American plenipoten. 
tiary, after remaining on board of his ship in 
the roads two days, landed at Portsmouth, by 
some oversight the necessary orders had not 
come down from London for the passage of his 
baggage ; and he states— 

** When we reached the shore, ¢ide-waiters 
advanced to take possession of my baggage, 
They were informed of my public character, 
This did not turn them from their purpose, 
The national ship from which I had debarked 
was in view; her colours flying. Still they 
alleged, that having received no orders to the 
contrary, they must inspect my baggage. | 
said to Commodore Stewart that, strictly, they 
were right, and directed my servant to deliver 
it. There was but little, the principal part 
having been left on board to await the permit 
of exemption. It might have been supposed 
that these guardians of the revenue would have 
satisfied their sense of duty by a merely formal 
examination of what was delivered so readily. 
Not so; carpet-bags were ransacked ; the folds 
of linen opened, as if Brussels lace had been 
hidden in them; small portmanteaus peered 
into, as if contraband lurked in every corner. 
Nothing was overlooked. A few books brought 
for amusement on the voyage were taken pos. 
session of, and I had to go on without them. 
I should have been disposed to make complaint 
of this mock official fidelity and subaltern folly, 
but from an unwillingness to begin my public 
career with a complaint. And I remembered 
to have heard Mr. Adams say, that when the 
allied sovereigns visited England after the 
battle of Waterloo, their baggage was inspected 
at Dover, the order for exemption having, by 
an inadvertence, not been sent.” 

What a fine occasion for a common grum- 
bling traveller to vent all his anger upon the 
stupidity, impertinence, &c. &c. &c. of the 
people who had so impeded his progress!—a 
regular John Bull would not have been recon- 
ciled to the affront during a courteous residence 
of six months; but Mr. Rush took it very 
calmly and coolly, like a wise man and a re- 
tional being. The same when the Portsmouth 
bell-ringers, to use the phraseology of these 
worthies, ‘‘ did him ;” which is good-humour- 
edly described. ; 

“ Whilst seated round our parlour-fire in the 
evening, fatigued by the excitements we had 
gone through, and waiting the summons to 
dinner, we heard the bells. It was a fine 
chime, to which we all listened. My wife was 
especially fond of their music. Sometimes the 
sound grew faint, and then, from a turn in the 
wind, came back in peals. We knew not the 
cause. It passed in our thoughts that the 
same bells might have rung their hurras for 
the victories of Hawke and Nelson; ‘ May be, 
said one of the party, ‘ for Sir Cloudesley Sho- 
vel’s too.” Thus musing, an unexpected piece 
of intelligence found its way into our circle. 
We were given to understand that they were 
ringing on the occasion of my arrival; a com- 
pliment to my station to which I had not 
looked. We went in to our first dinner 
England under a continuation of their peals- 
The cloth removed, we had a glass or two to 
our country and friends, after which we Te- 
turned to our sitting-room. When all were 
re-assembled there, I had an intimation that 


‘ The royal bell-ringers were in waiting in the 
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hall desirous of seeing me.’ They did not 
ask admittance, I was told, but at my pleasure. 
Idirected them to be shewn in at once, begin- 
ning now to understand the spring to the com- 
pliment. Eight men with coats reaching down 
to their heels, hereupon slowly entered. They 
ranged themselves one after another in a so- 
lemn line along the wall. Every thing being 
adjusted, the spokesman at their head broke 
silence with the following intelligible address. 
He said that they had come, ‘with their due 
and customary respects, to wish me joy on my 
safe arrival in Old England as ambassador ex- 
traordinary from the United States, hoping to 
receive from me the usual favour, such as they 
had received from other ambassadors, for which 
they had their book to shew.’ Their book was 
a curiosity. It looked like a venerable heir- 
loom of office. There were in it the names of 
I know not how many ambassadors, ministers, 
and other functionaries, arriving from foreign 
parts, throughout the lapse of I know not how 
many ages, with the donations annexed to 
each. Magna Charta itself was not a more im- 
portant document to the liberties of England, 
than this book to the royal bell-ringers of 
Portsmouth! I cheerfully gave to the good- 
humoured fraternity the gratuity which their 
efforts in their vocation appeared to have drawn 
from so many others under like circumstances. 
8o, and with other incidents, passed my first 
day in England.” 

A similar imposition awaited his reception 
at court ; and as it may be news to our read- 
ers, a8 to us, we copy the account :— 

“Since my reception, I have had calls from 
servants of official persons for ‘favours.’ I 
became acquainted with the term at Ports- 
mouth, They had no warrant from their 
masters, but came under ancient custom. 
There have also been to me fraternities more 
nearly allied to the Portsmouth bell-ringers ; 
as the ‘palace drums and fifes,’ the ‘royal 
waits and music ;’ and a third, the derivation 
of which I could not understand, and which no 
external signs that I saw bespoke—the ‘ king’s 
marrowbones and cleavers.’ Each presented 
me with a congratulatory address; each had 
their ‘book to shew.’ They all have something 
todo with out-door arrangements when levees 
are held. These contributions upon the diplo- 
Matic stranger awakened, at first, my surprise. 
I afterwards heard what, perhaps, may serve 
as explanatory. Ambassadors, on leaving Eng- 
land, receive from the government a present of 
4 thousand pounds, and ministers plenipoten- 
tiary five hundred. If, then, on their arrival, 
and afterwards, there are appeals to their 
bounty by those in menial and such-like situa- 
tions about the government, the latter, it 
seems, pays back again! I do not hint that it 
does so in the light of an indemnification ; but 
the customs harmonise. ‘True, the minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States never 
takes the five hundred pounds, the constitution 
of his country forbidding it ; but this is a point 
which, it may be presumed, he does not stop to 
expound to the servants of the foreign secre- 
tary, or the ‘ royal waits and music.’ It would 
doubtless be to them a novel plea in bar for not 
putting his hand in his pocket! Whenever he 
pays for music, he must consider himself as 

ving an equivalent in its ‘ silver sounds.’ ”’ 

W hat materials are here for a querulous, 
discontented author! How he might cut up 
the country, the rascally tide-waiters, the va- 
gabond bell-ringers, the imposing hangers-on 
wap na itself! But Mr. Rush exercised 

© teelings of a gentleman ; his intelligence 
enabled him to perceive that such idle Ssioks 


were not national foibles; he laughed at the 
anomalous absurdities, so different from any 
thing in his native land; but he did not abuse 
the whole country where he experienced their 
inconveniency and grossness. 

Now turn we to Mr. Fidler, an episcopal 
clergyman, who, with his wife and two child- 
ren, enamoured of the United States by report, 
emigrated with the design of settling in that 
abode of freedom, equality, independence, plen- 
ty, and every earthly blessing unalloyed. Hav- 
ing preconceived the most exaggerated ideas of 
the Transatlantic perfectibility which had al- 
ready been attained, he still fancied he could 
augment it by teaching the Eastern tongues to 
the inhabitants of New York and Boston. He 
was grievously disappointed, and went through 
the Union squabbling with every citizen, male 
or female, with whom he met; and has now 
produced a volume to prove that Mrs. Trollope 
almost flattered the Americans,* and our wor- 
thy friend Captain Hall was most forbearing in 
his expositions of their imperfections.+ 

On landing at New York, Mr. Fidler found 
every thing very dear, a dangerous disorder 
raging, and no call for his labours either in 
teaching Persian or Hindostanee, or in the 
pulpit. The Yankees were all so busy money- 
making, that they had no time to learn lan- 
guages for which they had no use unless they 
went to Ispahan or Calcutta on purpose; and 
our well-meaning countryman discovered, when 
too late, that he had been inflated with consi- 
derable erroneous notions. 

*¢ The native Americans (he pronounces in 
one of his disputes) sit wrapped up in self- 
complacency, and inhale the grateful fragrance 
of slavish adulation. The swindler, the pro- 
fligate, the idle, the disaffected—they who have 
deprived others of their property, or who have 
squandered their own —find that the price of 
American patronage is cheaply paid: they flat- 
ter and falsify. A person of higher principles, 
who is able by his talents and industry to main- 
tain himself in Europe, will never stoop to this 
sort of baseness.” 

One wonders how a stranger, even though a 
clergyman, escaped personal chastisement when 
he ventured to utter such a tirade. It would 
be perilous to do so in England. The Ameri- 
can schools are all naught. 

‘¢ In some seminaries there are sixty or 
eighty pupils taught by one, or, at the most, 
by two masters. Such schools generally close 
at three in the afternoon. Here insubordina- 
tion prevails to a degree subversive of all im- 
provement. The pupils are entirely independ- 
ent of their teacher: no correction, no coercion, 
no manner of restraint, is permitted to be used. 
It must be seen, from this picture, that general 
education is at a low ebb, even in New York. 
Indeed, all who know any thing of teaching 
will see at once the impossibility of conveying 
extensive knowledge, in so few hours per day, 
and upon such a system. Parents, also, have 
as little control over their offspring at home as 
the master has at school.” 

A deserving person tried one of these places 
of learning, and the result is thus stated — 

“¢T regret,’ said he, ‘ that I ever engaged 
in the school. I have been obliged to expel 
eight of my scholars. The noise and uproar of 
my school had been increasing every day, till 


* As Miss Hamilton’s Cott: of Glenburnie contribut- 
ed much to improve Scotland, by opening the eyes of the 
natives to many things which called for alteration and 
mending—it is not too much to expect that Mrs. Trollope 
may, in a similar way, prove a benefactress to America. 

+ Apropos of this: one lady with whom Mr. F, had a 
wordy war maintained strenuously that Captain Hall and 





Mrs, Trollope were one and the same person. 


at last it reached so high a pitch, that neither 
I nor my pupils could be distinctly heard. I 
reprimanded such as appeared most riotous, 
but some of them told me they would not be 
restrained by any English tyrant ; so I visited 
one of them with a stroke. Hereupon, the 
whole school became a scene of anarchy. I was 
pelted on all sides with books, and slates, and 
copies, and obliged to leave my seat. All the 
scholars pressed on, and endeavoured to strike 
or kick me. I was compelled to take refuge 
behind a pillar, against which I placed my back, 
and protected myself in front by a chair. Such 
as approached near enough I knocked down, 
and kept the whole rabble of them at bay. At 
last, snatching a piece of wood out of the hands 
of the oldest, I put my pupils on the defensive ; 
and when I had completely subdued every ap- 
pearance of resistance, I turned the ringleaders 
out of doors.” * * The Greek plays are 
hardly read at all in America. Metres are little 
understood, and versification less. I speak con- 
fidently, when I say that boys in good schools 
near London have, at the age of from twelve 
to fourteen, a more solid and thorough classical 
education, than the young men who have passed 
through Columbia college; and, I believe, 
than any persons educated altogether in Ame- 
rica. Mathematical knowledge is much upon 
a par with classical. The professors of Colum- 
bia college made some attempts to raise the 
study of languages to a higher standard. Such 
elevation of studies would require additional 
exertion from pupils, and additional expendi- 
ture from parents, and has been vigorously op- 
posed by both. Many, even of the supporters 
of that college, question the utility of high li- 
terary attainments. They cast their thoughts 
and glances upon such as have gained distinc- 
tion in collegiate exercises, and find that, when 
contrasted with others, they are neither better 
clerks, better shopmen, nor more thriving 
traders. They then begin to ask the advocates 
of learning, what are the advantages it is ex- 
pected to confer? Instead of rendering its vo- 
taries more attached to business, more eager 
for dollars acquired in any manner, more 
wedded to narrow and sordid gains, they per- 
ceive that it generates a taste for reading, a 
love of scientific and rational pleasures, and a 
freedom from the coarser manners which dis- 
tinguished their forefathers. ° “ 

‘<* The Americans’ (he repeats on information) 
‘ are, in general, strangers to the finer feelings ; 
and take pleasure in humbling those whose man- 
ners differ from their own. If you retire back 
from thelarger cities, which have received a tinc- 
ture from European residents, you will have am- 
ple opportunities of realising this tale, in almost 
every particular. Your family, indeed, will 
keep you from utter solitude ; but if your chil- 
dren mix at all with those around them, their 
conduct towards yourself will be so contamin- 
ated with republican principles, as will become 
a source of hourly vexation. Such places are 
fitted only for the rudest people, and offer no 
correspondence with minds in the least refined 
by good society, or humanised by literature.’”” 

Our next quotation is a laughable anecdote, 

if true.” 

“‘ The clergy of America are prohibited, by 
an act of the legislature, from sitting in the 
chamber of representatives. This was not al- 
ways the case, but was brought about after the 
following manner :—One of the members of 
Congress, a clergyman, was very desirous that 
some permanent provision should be made for 
the episcopal church, and was urgent with a 
friend of his, a member also, to use his endea- 





vours to accomplish it, This friend, probably 
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annoyed by frequent solicitations, and being, 
as Americans in general are represented, a 
summer’s-day friend, promised his word of 
honour, that he would do something for the 
church. Accordingly, he mentioned this cir- 
cumstance in Congress on the first opportunity, 
and, relating his promise, moved that no cler- 
gyman should thenceforth sit in that house. 
The motion was carried by a vast majority, 
and clergymen, with their golden anticipations, 
vanished from it for ever.” 

At pages 64 and 73 we suspect that Mr. 
Fidler contradicts himself, when he mentions a 
stranger sending up a book by way of introduc- 
tion, and then asserts that he had not brought | 
a copy with him! but this is of small moment. 
Our author goes to Boston, where he discovers | 
equal ignorance and equal arrogance. The 
only thing he praises there are “* stewed oysters, 
of which,” he says, ** I partook, in memory of | 
# parting supper which I once ate in company | 
with my much revered perceptor, the Rev. 
James Tate of Richmond.” 

The fullowing is not so destitute of founda- | 
tion in part as many of the other observa- | 
tions :— 

“ The English do not know the happiness! 
and greatness of their own country. It is true | 
that the national debt is a great burden, and 
that taxes of various kinds are oppressive. Yet 
the means to meet them are proportionably | 
great. If people, who complain, would tolerate | 





in England the same inconveniences which | for, and I accepted it immediately. 
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Yankee imposture and deception, that republi- 
can attempts have hitherto met, and I hope 
always will meet, with most signal and tri- 
umphant opposition. ‘These remarks have 
arisen from the conduct of our ranting, singing, 
electioneering preacher, and were justified and 
corroborated by many further observations in 
the States andin Canada. * 

** There is, perhaps, no body of ministers so 
systematic as those of the Methodist persuasion, 
as well in their modes of declamation, as in 
their plans of church government. They are 
the same in every place, and with the same 
hostility to establishments of all kinds. The 
salaries of their ministers are small; yet I was 
told, that wherever they go, they have houses 
always ready to furnish food and lodgings for 
them and their cattle. The expenses of their 


maintenance are very small, because they mostly | 


live at other people’s tables. They are there- 
fore as well paid as ministers of our own 
church ; and much better, if we have respect 
to their inferior education, and the trifling ex- 
pense it costs them in acquiring.”’ 

There is no disguise about our author. 
What he thinks, he blurts out without cere- 
mony; and as his touches on Mrs. Fidler are 
rather amusing, we shall vary our subject, 
and conclude what we have to say about his 
book, with these biographical traits. Mr. F. 
was appointed to a mission in Canada, which he 
tells us was that ‘‘ which I had earnestly longed 
But, at 


those must do who live in America, they would , the same time, I mentioned that my final ac- 


all grow rich. It isa very common thing for | 


ceptance of it must still depend on Mrs. F.’s 


three or four families to inhabit one house, be- | pleasure, whom I had induced to cross the 
cause none of them separately can pay for an | ocean much against her wish, and who seemed 
entire dwelling. This is not confined to the; resolute on returning as speedily as possible.” 
lowest class ; respectable professional men, and; ‘To New York he journeyed to obtain this 


merchants of good standing, do not esteem it 
beneath them to be found occupying two or 
three rooms: some of them only one room. 
Their mode of life also is much less cleanly and | 
less comfortable, than respectable people in | 
England have any conception of. Yet the bet-| 
ter classes live well, and as much as possible | 
after the English style. 

Except the Wesleyans, Mr. Fidler accuses | 
the Americ n Methodists of every species of 
vice and political intrigue. According to him, | 
they are illiterate* and dangerous dema-| 

ogues ; — 

“ They are (he asserts) striving to accom- 
plish in the British provinces what American 
skill and prowess unavailingly essayed. They 
are concerting schemes for the expulsion of 
English influence, and the establishment of 
republican institutions and plans of govern- 
ment. Persons from Ireland, residing in the | 
States, more than once assured me. that much | 
of the money subscribed for the purposes of 
Mr. O’Connell, was transmitted from America. 
I was also told that Mr. M‘Kenzie, and several 
others of his political friends, were in the pay 
of Americans. Yet so deep-rooted is Cana- 
dian aversion to American cunning and dis- 
honesty, and so apprehensive are Canadians of 


| 


| 





* Example: ‘‘ Two well-authenticated anecdotes were 
told me, when filling the situation of parish priest in a 
part of Yorkshire; the former illustrative of the igno- 
rance, the latter of the daring metaphors, prevalent 
among them. At a class, or prayer-meeting, one person 
when praying, uttered this petition; ‘Make us, good 
Lord, like Sodom and Gomorrow.’ All present, except 
one, cried amen. The one who refused, raised his voice, 
and declared his unwillingness to say amen. On being 

is reason, he replied, ‘Sodom and Gomorrow 
were two very wicked men.’— The other anecdote was of 
& ranter, who when preaching informed his hearers, 
« We'll make the devil a bankrupt in this place.’ « We'll 


sell him up,’ vociferated one of the company. ‘ Yes,’ 
replied the modest preacher, «welll sell him up, pots and 





pans and all,’ 





sine qué non, and the narration proceeds : — 

‘* Without more fatigue and weariness 
than what is necessary to enhance the pleasure 
of repose; without any loss by pilfering, of 
which travellers often complain; with hourly 
increasing intelligence; with recovery of 
stronger vision, which long and intense study 
had weakened; with more confirmed health, 
and a higher flow of spirits; with longer ces- 
sation of domestic discord and family cares; 
than my life had hitherto allowed me—I had 
passed by or over some places rendered classic 
and immortal, by deeds of warlike valour, and 
of private sacrifice for public good ; by victories 
and defeats ; by bloody struggles, both by land 
and water. After all, I had the crowning feli- 
city of returning safe to my family, and of 
finding even that part of it, which was sick at 
my departure, in renewed health and strength. 
Flushed with my good fortune, free from sick- 
ness and debility, and welcomed by the endear- 
ments of my family, I disclosed the issue of my 
journey. My tale was told in a propitious 
moment, and imbibed with an approving 
ear. One only stipulation was proposed and 
agreed to, that I would resign if required. I 
wrote the next morning to the bishop, and an- 
nounced my acceptance of the mission. We 
packed up the articles we deemed essential, and 
were on our journey to Canada in the course of 
a week.” 

The accommodation at the mission, how- 
ever, did not suit the lady’s taste; and the poor 
husband goes on to tell :— 

** We took possession of our lodgings. Dis- 
satisfaction, however, soon evinced itself. She 
grew more and more averse every hour to con- 
tinue, and her first impressions could never be 
effaced. ° bd 7 

‘“* Our usual drink was tea, into which a 
little whisky or brandy had been infused. 





Sometimes a little wine and water. Mrs, F, 
occasionally procured ale for herself, at the 
price of eight-pence per quart. a * 

** I perceived, from the very first, that my 
return was unavoidable, from my hasty promise, 
which frequency of mention permitted me not 
to forget. - “i ‘ed 

‘© Mrs. F. felt uncomfortable, and ¢o fre. 
quently and loudly complained, that I often 
participated in her feelings, when otherwise [ 
should have experienced the reverse.” 

And he philosophises on all the relative 
senses of the word comfort—as if he could com. 
prehend the subject, with his amusing help. 
mate. Ex. gr. * The only thing during our 
Canadian residence with which Mrs. F. seemed 
to be amused, was the frequent visits which 
the cows and sheep of our landlady made into 
the forests and pastures of other people, and 
which her neighbours’ cows and sheep made 
into hers.” 

And this source of entertainment to his wife 
leads the author to relate a story of a cow, as 
follows :— 

** My father had a cow which could draw 
her own milk. She was no doubt delighted 
with the flavour of it, for she practised the 
sucking of herself every day. She grew quite 
plump, and was a subject of wonder at the 
small quantity of milk she yielded, and at her 
sleek appearance. She was detected one day 
in the very act, after which a wood collar was 
suspended round her neck, which prevented 
her continuing it. She afterwards gave more 
milk, but decreased in fatness. Such cows are 
best fitted for Canadian pastures, when dis. 
posed to take holyday in the woods.” 

But our readers, we are sure, must be sa- 
tisfied both with the lady and the gentleman, 
of whom, therefore, we now take our leave; 
concluding that there can be but one opinion 
either of the spirit or the merit of the volumes 
to which we have alluded; and that, though a 
national pride cannot be raised by the com- 
parison, justice commands us to declare that 
we would not give a Rush for Fidler ! 





3 vols. 12mo. London, 1833. 
Bentley. 

THE volumes before us are obviously the pro- 
duction of a practised writer, and a very clever 
but dissatisfied man. Discontent has been too 
much the inspiration, and a jaundiced picture 
the consequence; and a whole is produced 
which will be the less interesting: for that 
very exaggeration which gives a deeper in- 
terest to poetry, seeking therein, as we do, 
for the expression of our tenderest and most 
exalted moods, only staggers us in prose, espe- 
cially in that prose which professes to bring the 
stirring and actual of life before us. Godolphin 
is thus defective; first as regards its painting 
of real existence; and secondly as regards the 
development of the two principal characters. 
It professes to be disguised truth—existing and 
known individuals passing the ordeal of imagin- 
ed events. Now, so complicated, the truth and 
the fiction, like oil and water, refuse to mingle. 
For example, Sheridan, Lady Jersey, and Lord 
Dudley, are among the dramatis persone ; and 
the illusion is constantly being destroyed by the 
obvious impossibilities of motive and conduct 
attributed to those with whose character and 
career we are well acquainted. Fiction may be 
the very essence of truth, the motive, the ac- 
tion, the result, the severe copy of human na- 
ture; but it must be made so to appear, as 4 
whole, by the creative power, not by taking 
well-known persons, actuating them by feelings 
which never didactuate them, and allowing their 


Godolphin. 
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conduct to be what it really has been, yet giving 
it a motive utterly inconsistent with the truth. 
We allow that all report Lady Jersey to be a 
singularly clever woman—that she has made a 
republic of the fashionable world, and ruled 
it as dictator by the sheer force of her ta- 
lents; but the reality and the intention jar 
strangely on each other, when she is turned 
into the daughter of Sheridan, and one who, 
bound by a mysterious oath, aims, in all her 
triumphs, but at the destruction of the order to 
which she belongs. Moreover, the character 
itself does not make out the author’s pro- 
posed design. We hear constantly of her ge- 
nius for intrigue, and of her political influence, 
but none of the consequences are brought before 
us. True, she says of her own boudoir : ** There 
cabinets have been formed and shaken ;”’ but 
how all this was effected we are left to take for 
granted. It is a marked fault in a fictitious 
delineation, when we have only the delineator’s 
assertion for all its qualities; and this is com- 
pletely the case with the “ bright,” the “ love- 
ly,” ‘the haughty,” ‘¢ the beautiful count- 
ess.” We are continually told what she effects 
—we see her effect nothing. There is some- 
thing almost ludicrous in Sheridan’s deathbed, 
combined, or rather contrasted, with our actual 
recollections of him. Our author has done for 
him what Talleyrand said Mirabeau did for 
himself—‘ dramatisé sa mort,” with the moon- 
light through the windows, and a most pictu- 
resque and German vow of vengeance as a le- 
gacy: the invention, however, preponderates 
over the illusion. Lord Dudley, alias Lord Sal- 
tream, is the best sketch ; for there little has 
been added to the anecdotes of the newspapers 
and the gossip of the clubs. 

Godolphin, the hero, termed, we know not 
why, by our author the Idealist, is a young 
man, of higher birth than fortune; much talent, 
more grace, little ambition, and great self-in- 
dulgence. He passes on first through a course 
of worldly pleasure ; next through a series of 
remote wanderings, where we hear of him first 


mss 

sequence of ‘* events over which he had no con- 
trol.” The poor dear Present, how it is always 
blamed ! when, in truth, we are ourselves the 
first great error. Godolphin, or, at least, the 
idea conveyed of him, would have been the 
same in all time and place. Why should 
not Nature, like ourselves, have her elegant 
weaknesses ? 

The under-plot of these pages is the his- 
tory of Lucilla Volktman, a sort of Mignon 
or Fenella, the daughter of an astrologer. 
Her attachment to the hero, and their mode 
of living in a beautiful villa, occupy the whole 
of the second volume. Of this we shall -say, 
as the Prince of Hesse Homburg did to the 
late queen, wishing, poor mistaken man! to 
pay her a compliment, and therefore repeat- 
ing the general whisper of the circle—‘ it is 
dool, dool, ver-dool ;’? also not a little immoral, 
in spite of a fine declamation, the pith of which 
is, “* Pray don’t follow the example I set; I 
can assure you it is a very bad one.” 
author complains: ‘* We seek for ever after 
amusement ; and there is not one popular prose 
book in our language in which the more tender 
and yearning secrets of the heart form the sub- 
ject matter. ‘The ‘ Corinne’ and the ‘ Julie’ 
weary us, or we turn them into sorry jests !” 
But if we have little sympathy with their over- 
strained and sickly sentimentality, we do full 
justice to the tender and strong passion of which 
our poetry is redolent. The deserted astrolo- 
geress takes up her father’s profession, and 
comes to London. We were scarcely prepared, 
in the present day, for such mystic influence to 
be exercised as is inferred in the following pas- 
sages: 

“ For several nights successively, before fall- 
ing asleep, a cold tremor has gradually pervaded 
my frame; the roots of my hair stand on end ; 
my teeth chatter; a vague horror seizes me ; 
my blood seems turned to a solid substance, so 
curdled and stagnant is it. I strive to speak— 
to cry out—but my voice clings to the roof of 
my mouth; I feel that I have no longer power 





in Spain, and then at Memphis. He is refused 
by Constance—consoles himself abroad with a 


over myself. Suddenly, and in the very midst 
of this agony, I fall into a heavy sleep ; then 


The} 


ES SA RIM A vera 
pealing to outward spells, and spells wrought 
by themselves alone,) affected to do! I can 
bring the dead before thee, but thou thyself 
must act upon thyself.” ‘ Mummery! What 
would you drive at?’ ‘ Wilt thou fast three 
days, and for three nights abstain from sleep, 
and then visit me once again?? * * # 
‘ And if I followed your precepts, what other 
preliminaries would you enjoin?’ ‘ Not until 
thou engagest to perform them will I tell thee 
more.’ ‘ I engage!’ * And swear ?’ * I swear!” 
The soothsayer rose—and— 

* * o + > 

Perhaps there may be something allegorical 
in thus ending among the stars; we confess 
| that it is beyond our comprehension. We have 
jleft ourselves little space to point out the 
| fallacies with which these pages abound. The 
great wrong of such violent declamations against 
existing abuses, and the proclaiming of such wild 
theories of impossible felicity, is, that they heat 
men’s imaginations with hopes never to be rea- 
lised, and, by dint of exaggeration, produce se- 
vere reaction ; while, in the search after the im- 
possible, the probable and the efficacious are 
neglected. There is something peculiarly ab. 
surd in the declaration of one of the pseudo- 
patriots who figure on the scene : 

“ You must feel nothing, or you must feel 
for others. Unite yourself to a great object ; 
see its goal distinctly ; cling to its course cou- 
rageously ; hope for its triumph sanguinely ; 
and on its majestic progress you sail, as in a 
ship, agitated indeed by the storms, but un- 
heeding the breeze and the surge that would 
appal the individual effort. The larger public 
objects make us glide smoothly and unfelt over 
our minor private griefs. * Learn 
benevolence.” 

All very fine; but what does it all mean ?— 
** Jearn benevolence,” as if it were Greek ! we 
rather think, like Dogberry’s reading and 
writing, ‘‘it must come by nature.” We 
select the following at hazard, as one of the 
hasty opinions, asserted for shew, not use. 
Speaking of an actress : —‘‘ She feels no more 
|than the boards we tread on: she is probably 








Rousseau-ish sort of /iaison—marries the ** su-| come strange bewildering dreams, with Volkt- | thinking of the lively supper we shall have ; 
perb countess”— returns to England —enjoys | man’s daughter for ever presiding over them ; | and when she comes off the stage, she will cry, 
himself as much as possible—is roused from his | but with a changed countenance, calm, unutter- 
luxurious indolence by the Reform Bill—obtains|ably calm, and gazing on me with eyes that 


aseat in the house—and is drowned by acci-| burn into my soul. 


* * ¢ Tell me,’ she 


* Did not I act it well?’ ‘ Nay,’ said Rad. 
| clvtfe, ‘ she probably feels while she depicts the 
| feeling.’ ‘* Not she: years ago she told me the 


dent passing a river swollen by the rains. ‘ Oh, | cried, again starting up, ‘ has he not spoken of | whole science of acting was trick; and trick— 
lame and impotent conclusion!’ for neither |me lately—has he not seen me in his dreams ?| trick—trick it is, on the stage or off. The 
moral nor lesson are to be deduced from an|have I not been present to his soul when the| noble art of oratory —(noble, forsooth !)—is 
accident ; and the reader naturally draws the | frame, torpid and locked, severed us no more, | just the same: philosophy, poetry —all, all 
inference, that the very period when, of all|and in the still hours I charmed myself to his| hypocrisy. ‘ Damn the moon !’ said Byron to 


others, the results of experience were to be 
shewn, the writer does not know what to do 
with them, or rather for them; he is fairly 
obliged to drown his hero faute de mieux, and 
winds up in a fine sentence : 

_“OGod! that for such a being such a des- 
tiny was reserved ! and in the pride of life, just 
when his mind had awakened to a sense of its 
own powers and their legitimate objects ! What 
4 fatal system of things, that could for thirty- 
seven years have led away, by the pursuits and 
dissipations of aristocratic life, a genius of such 
an order—a heart of such tender emotions !’* 

Oh, valuable resource, to have ** the state of 
things” to lay the blame upon! that “ their 
Stars are more in fault than they,’’ is the old 
complaint of *¢ the victims of circumstances.” 

No doubt Cain killed his brother Abel in con- 
ore... reader will acquit me of the charge of injustice 
it ee s character when he arrives at this sentence; 

'ys exactly the impression that my delineation, 


faithful to truth, is intended to convey—the influences of 
poy world on the ideal and imaginative order of 





|gaze? Tell me, has he not owned that Lucilla 


Tell me; and if I err, 


haunted his pillow ? 
999 


my spells are nothing, my power is vanity. 


arrives. The great fault of the conception of 
this prophetess is, that not only our sober and 
rational convictions are assailed, without our 
being sufficiently excited to admit of being so 
carried away, but there are constantly high- 
wrought scenes which lead, like the long pas- 
sages in Gray’s country-house, “‘ to nothing.” 
Witness the one with Radclyffe, which we must 


| abridge : 


*¢ ¢ Wilt thou try my art on thyself, ere thou 
askest it for others ?’ ‘ Ay, if you could restore 
the dead to my dreams.” ‘I can!’ replied the 
soothsayer, sternly. Radclyffe laughed bitterly. 
* Away with this talk to me; or, if you would 
convince me, raise at once the spectre I desire 
to see!” ‘And dost thou think, vain man,’ 
replied Liehbur, haughtily, * that I pretend to 
the power thou speakest of ? Yes, Ido; but 





not as the impostors of old (dull and gross, ap- 


She also predicts the hero’s death, which duly | 


|me, as we once stood gazing on it at Venice ; 
|‘ it always gives me the ague: but I have de- 
| scribed it well in my poetry, Godolphin—eh ?’” 

Now, Byron may or may not have said this— 
if he did, he did not think it; but there is a pe- 
culiar shame about our deeper emotions, which 
leads us to deny their existence, forgetting that 
the very truth which makes them come home 
to others, is undeniable evidence of their pre- 
vious existence in ourselves. With regard to 
the actress, we cannot contradict the assertion 
better than by referring to the story of Mrs, 
Powell’s real tears, so prettily told by Lambe. 
Forswear it if we will afterwards, the sole 
secret of making others feel is to feel ourselves. 

Much knowledge of the world is the prevail. 
ing characteristic of this work ; if it does not 
lead to more ingenious flattery than is here 
represented as triumphant, we cannot say much 
for * its subtle practice.” Who could ever be 
so coarsely duped as in the instance of Lady 
Delville ? 

** One night, Lady Delville and Lady Erping- 
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ham met at a large party. The latter seated 
herself by her haughty enemy: not seeming to 
heed her coolness, Constance entered into con- 
versation with her. She dwelt upon books, pic- 
tures, music: her manner was animated, and 
her wit playful. Pleased, in spite of herself, 
Lady Delville warmed from her reserve. ‘My 
dear Lady Delville,’ said Constance, suddenly 
turning her bright countenance on the Whig 
countess with an expression of delighted sur- 
prise ; ‘ will you forgive me ?—I never dreamt 
before that you were so charming a person ! 
never conceal my sentiments; and I own with 
regret and shame that, till this moment, I had 
never seen in your mind—whatever I might in 
your person—those claims to admiration which 
were constantly dinned into my ear.’ Lady 
Delville actually coloured. ‘ Pray,’ continued 
Constance, ‘condescend to permit me to a nearer 
acquaintance. Will you dine with us on Thurs- 
day ?—we shall have only nine persons besides 
ourself ; but they are the nine persons whom 

most esteem and admire.’ Lady Delville ac- 
cepted the invitation. From that hour Lady 
Delville, who had at first resented, from the 
deepest recess of her heart, Constance Vernon’s 
accession to rank and wealth—who, had Con- 
stance deferred to her early acquaintance, would 
have always found something in her she could 
have affected to despise ;—from that hour Lady 
Delville was the warmest advocate, and, a little 
time after, the sincerest follower of the youth- 
ful countess.” 

We must premise that a long course of neg- 
lect and insult has preceded this sudden civility. 

But now, turning to the better part of these, 
after all, as the admirers of their principles 
would say, “highly talented volumes,’ the 
sketch of Saville, the best-drawn and sustained 
character in the whole work, we will give a 
conversation in which he figures entire—it is 
very light and worldly. 

‘* Saville had a very pleasant way of telling 
a story, particularly if it related to a friend’s 
death, or some such agreeable incident. ‘ Poor 
Lady Erpingham was exceedingly shocked, and 
well she might be, for I don’t think weeds be- 
come her. She came here by slow stages, in 
order that the illustrious dead might chase 
away the remembrance of the deceased.’ ‘ Your 
heart has not improved, Saville.’ ‘ Heart! 
What's that? Oh, a thing servant-maids have, 
and break for John the footman. Heart! my 
dear fellow, you are turned canter, and make 
use of words without meaning.’ Godolphin 
was not prepared for a conversation of this 
order; and Saville, in somewhat a more serious 
air, continued :—‘ Every person, Godolphin, 
talks about the world! The world! it conveys 
different meanings to each, according to the 
nature of that circle which makes his world. 
But we all agree in one thing—the worldliness 
of the world. Now, no man’s world is so void 
of affection as ours ; the polished, the courtly, 
the great world: the higher the air, the more 
pernicious to vegetation. Our very charm, our 
very fascination, depends upon a certain mock- 
ery—a subtle and fine ridicule on all persons 
and all things, constitutes the essence of our 
conversation. Judge if that tone be friendly 
to the seriousness of the affections. Some poor 
dog among us marries, and household plebeian- 
isms corrupt the most refined. Custom attaches 
the creature to his ugly wife and his squalling 
children: be grows affectionate, and becomes 
out of fashion. But we single men, dear Go- 
dolphin, have no one to care for but ourselves : 
the deaths that happen, unlike the ties that fall 
from the married man, do not interfere with 
our domestic comforts. We miss no one to make 


— 


our tea, or give us our appetite-pills before din- 
ner. Our losses are not intimate and house- 
hold. We shrug our shoulders, and are not a 
whit the worse for them. Thus, for want of 
grieving, and caring, and fretting, we are happy 
enough to grow—come, I will use an epithet to 
please you—hard-hearted ! We congeal into 
philosophy ; and are we not then wise in adopt- 
ing this life of isolation and indifference 2?’ Go- 
dolphin, wrapt in reflection, scarcely heeded the 
voluptuary ; but Saville continued—he had 
grown to that height in loneliness, that he loved 
even talking tohimself. * Yes, wise! for this 
world is so filled with the selfish, that he who 
is not so, labours under a disadvantage. Nor 
are we the worse for our apathy. If we jest at 
a man’s misfortune, we do not do it to his face. 
Why not, out of the ill, which is misfortune, 
extract good, which is amusement? Three 
men in this room are made cheerful by a jest at 
a broken leg in the next : is the broken leg the 
worse for it? No, but the three men are made 
merry by the jest: is the jest wicked then ? 
Nay, it isa benevolence. But some cry, ‘ Ay, 
but this habit of disregarding misfortune, blunts 
your will, when you have the power, to relieve 
them.’ Relieve! was ever such delusion ? 
What can we relieve in the vast mass of human 
misfortunes? As well might we take a drop 
from the ocean, and cry, ‘ Ha, ha! we have 
lessened the sea!’ What are even your public 
charities — what your best institutions ? How 
few of the multitude are relieved at all—how 
few of that few relieved permanently! Men die 
— suffer—starve, just as soon, and just as nu- 
merously ; these public institutions are only 
trees for the public conscience to go to roost 
upon. No, my dear fellow, every thing I see 
in the world says, Take care of thyself. This 
is the true moral of life; every one who minds 
it gets on, thrives, and fattens ; they who don’t, 
come to us to borrow money, if gentlemen ; or 
fall upon the parish, if plebeians. I mind it, 
my dear Godolphin ; I have minded it all my 
lite ; I am very contented—content is the sign 
of virtue.’ ” 

Pretty imitation of Albemarle’s saying, so 
gracefully versified by Moore, 

«* Yon star, oh look not there, my love; 
Alas! I cannot give it thee,” 
is here varied into, ‘* Do not look up to heaven, 
my love,” whispered Godolphin, “ lest thou 
shouldst think of any world but this !” 

We add a true remark on music. 

‘* Very stupid people often become very mu- 
sical ; it is a sort of pretension to intellect that 
suits their capacities. Plutarch says somewhere, 
that the best musical instruments are made 
from the jaw-bones of asses. Plutarch never 
made a more sensible observation.” 

We now close these pages; very clever they 
undeniably are; but exaggerated, sophistical, 
and deformed by an under but strong current 
of spleen. We suspect that the secret of the 
writer’s satire on the aristocracy may be traced 
to the young Frenchman’s reason for abusing 
his mistress, ‘* You see she does not make 
enough of me.” 





Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, No. XLI. 
History: the Christian Church. By the Rev. 
H. Stebbing, A.M. Vol. I.— No. XLII. 
Useful Arts: Manufactures in Metals ; Iron 
and Steel. Vol. II. Longman and Co. 

WE regret having allowed Mr. Stebbing’s ex- 

cellent volume to lie unnoticed upon our table, 

till reminded of our neglect by the appearance 

of its Cabinet successor, of so very different a 

character. As it is, however, only the com- 





mencement of a history which promises to be 





anion en 

continued with equal talent, we may, perhaps, 
be justified in withholding our meed of praise 
for a short season. Mr. Stebbing has the merit 
of writing feelingly, like one to whom his sub. 
ject was dear, and who yet desired to illustrate 
it with a due regard to moderation and truth; 
and to this valuable quality he has superadded 
all needful diligence and research. Compressing 
much within small compass, this volume takes 
a view of the foundation of the Christian 
church, its extension—the labours of St. Paul 
—the early persecutions—the introduction of 
heresies —superstitions — discipline — works of 
the apostolic fathers— martyrdoms, &c. &c.; 
and, after commenting on the increase of the 
papal authority, leaves off with the Council in 
Trullo, at the end of the seventh century. 
Much of the matter is of deep interest ; and as 
a good deal of the historical statements elu- 
cidate the same period and persons treated of 
by Mr. Moore in his recent publication, ano. 
ther strong recommendation is added to the 
perusal of Mr. Stebbing’s labours on the other 
side. 

No. XLII. is a more plain-sailing affair, and 
tells us, as well as it can, when many useful im. 
plements of iron and steel were invented, how 
improvements have been made, and how they 
are now manufactured. Readers desirous of 
this sort of information respecting swords, 
knives, razors, scissors, snuffers, scythes, sickles, 
fire-arms, stoves and grates, printing ma- 
chinery, mills, locks, wires, &c. &c. may there- 
fore gratify their tastes upon all these matters. 
They will find, inter alia, that most of the 
articles of cutlery they buy marked “ cast 
steel”’ or ** patent,” are without steel, and un- 
protected in their fraudulent pretence by any 
privilege—that the more snuffers are improved, 
and the more expensive they are, they are the 
more likely to get into disorder and perform 
their office in a slovenly way;* and many 
other things not unworthy of attention. We 
do not think the writer has attended sufficiently 
to the latest discoveries and improvements: 
had he only referred to our Gazette for the last 
three years, though not exclusively devoted to 
science and mechanics, he would have found 
many notices and descriptions, the want of 
acquaintance with which is a blot on his per- 
formance. 








The Library of Romance, Vol. V. Edited by 
Leitch Ritchie. The Bondman. 12mo. pp. 
369. London, 1833. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

A vERY picturesque and interesting story, and 

laid during a period which well deserves illus- 

tration. That bondage from habit would be 
regarded with that degree of indifference with 
which, from habit, even the worst of evils are 
regarded, is more than probable; but there 
must have been many with stronger feelings 
and deeper thoughts implanted in them by 
nature,—and to these the burden must have 
been as degrading as it was galling. Such . 
individual, naturally brave, high-minded, an 
independent, though in the servile state of vee 
salage, is the hero of the present narrative: 
he becomes free, loses his freedom again, and ~ 
ground down to the earth by most ieee” 

oppression. In his wretchedness, the desire 0 

revenge becomes stronger than that of —— 

for there is hope of the one, not of the other. His 


* It is but too true that an increase of demand —— 
quently leads to a deterioration of a manufacture. Bd 
of our British articles are of so good a quality it 
they originally commanded the continental marke 
is now quantity, not quality. They are made c 
sell; and thus open the door widely to compe 
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own wife and the wife of his haughty oppres- 
sor become mothers about the same time; and 
the Bondman hears some of the dependents 
rejoicing over the fair promise of the young 
eir. 
’ “ Holgrave raised himself erect as the men 
departed. Wild thoughts, such as he had never 
known before, rushed through his heart. It is 
dangerous to snatch from any man, even the 
lowest of the species, that which he values 
above every other thing. Be the thing what it 
may—be it grand or mean, base or beautiful, 
still the soul has clung to it, has treasured it 
up, has worshipped before it ; and none but the 
bereaved can comprehend the desolation which 
the bereavement causes. Holgrave’s idol was 
his freedom; it was the thing he had prized 
above all things else; it was the thing he had 
been taught to revere, even as the religion he 
professed. It must, therefore, have had a 
strong hold upon his feelings ; it must have 
grown with his growth, and strengthened with 
his strength ; and this it is necessary to under- 
stand before a perfect idea can be formed of the 
hatred which he now felt towards the man who 
had wrested from him his treasure. It is true 
he might have rejected his terms, at the sacri- 
fice of a thing of less value—his life; but there 
was then love and hope to contend against 
him—the hope of a man and a father. But he 
had now no longer hope; it had fled with the 
spirit of his little babe; its last faint breath 
had dissipated all the illusions of far-off happi- 
ness; and he now looked forward to a life of 
degradation, and a death of dishonour. ‘ Can 
it be,’ said Holgrave, as he looked before him 
at the castle, which the tapers revealed —‘ Can 
it be, that the lord of this castle and I are the 
sons of the same heavenly Father? Can the 
same God have created us?—and is his child to 
live and grow to manhood, that he may trample 
on his fellow-men, as his father has trampled 
on me? Is this to goon from generation to 
generation, and the sons to become even worse 
than the fathers ?— No!’ said he, pausing; ‘ I 
have no child — Margaret must forgive me — I 
have only a worthless life to forfeit.’ He 
paused again. ‘I will attempt it!’ he said, 
vehemently: * he can but hang me; and if I 
succeed, the noble blood they think so much of 
may yet.’ _Holgrave suffered the sentence 
to remain unfinished, and he rushed towards 
the castle. There was a wicket in the northern 
gate, the common outlet for the domestics, 
which, as Holgrave had anticipated, the ser. 
vitor had not closed after him. He entered, 
and stood within the court-yard ; he heard the 
sound of voices and the tread of feet, but no 
human being was near. He paused an instant 
to consider, and then, with the swiftness of a 
deer, he sprung towards the stables, and en- 
tered the one appropriated to the select stud of 
the baron. A lamp was burning, but the men 
who attended on the horses were now away, 
quaffing ale to the long life of the heir. The 
baroness’s favourite palfrey was lying in a stall ; 
he stept across the animal, and, after pressing 
his hands on various parts of the wall, a con- 
cealed door flew open, and a dark aperture was 
before him. He stooped and passed through, 
and ascended a long, winding flight of steps, 
till a door impeded his progress ; he opened it, 
and stood in a closet hung round with dresses 
and mantles, and displaying all the graceful 
trifles of a lady’s wardrobe. There was a door 
opposite the one at which he had entered, which 
ed into the baroness’s chamber, where there 
were lighted candles, and a blazing fire on the 
hearth. The floor was thickly strewn with 
Tushes, and he could just perceive the high 





back of a chair, with the arms of the family 
wrought in the centre; he paused and listened ; 
he heard the faint cry of a babe, and discovered, 
by the language of the nurse, that she was 
feeding it; then there was the hush-a-by, and 
the rocking motion of the attendant. In a few 
minutes, the sound of a foot on the rushes, and 
* the lovely babe would sleep,’ now announced 
to Holgrave that the child was deposited with 
its mother. Then he heard the curtains of the 
bed drawn, and the nurse whisper some one to 
retire, as her ladyship was inclined to sleep ; 
there was another step across the rushes, and a 
door was softly closed, and then for a few mi- 
nutes an unbroken silence, which the nurse at 
length interrupted by muttering something 
about ‘ whether the good father had come yet.’ 
Again there was a tread across the rushes, and 
the door again was gently closed; and Hol- 
grave, after a moment of intense listening, 
stepped from the closet, and entered the cham- 
ber. In an elevated alcove stood the bed of 
the baroness; the rich crimson hangings fes- 
tooned with gold cord, the drapery tastefully 
fringed with gold, even to the summit, which 
was surmounted by a splendid coronet. Hol- 
grave, unaccustomed to magnificence, was for a 
moment awed by the splendid furniture of the 
apartment ; but it was only for a moment, and 
then the native strength of his soul spurned 
the gaudy trappings. He stepped lightly across 
the spacious chamber; he unloosed the rich cur- 
tains ;—the heir of De Boteler was reposing ina 
deep slumber on a downy pillow ; beyond him 
lay the exhausted mother, her eyes closed, and 
the noble contour of her face presenting the re- 
pose of death. For an instant, Holgrave paused ; 
remorse for the deed that he was about to do 
sent a sudden glow across his care-worn face— 
but had not the baron destroyed his offspring ? 
whispered the tempting spirit. He raised the 
babe from the pillows without disturbing its 
slumber ; he drew the curtains, and he reached 
the stable in safety, closed the secret door, and 
arrived at the postern, which was still unfast- 
ened, passed through, and gained his own door 
without impediment. ‘ Margaret,’ said Hol- 
grave, as he entered, ‘ put away that babe, 
whom your tears cannot restore to life. Here 
is one that will be wept for as much as yours. 
Do you hear me, Margaret? lay your babe 
under the coverlid, and take this one and strip 
it quickly, and clothe it in the dress of your 
own infant.’ ‘Stephen, what child is this ?’ 
her astonishment for a moment overcoming 
her grief. ‘ The saints preserve us! look at its 
dress! that mantle is as rich as the high 
priest’s vestment on a festival. Oh! Stephen.’ 
‘Silence!’ interrupted Holgrave, sternly; 
‘ take the babe and strip it, and attend to it as 
a mother should attend to her own infant; and, 
mark me, it is your own! your child did not 
die! As you value my life, remember this.’ 
There was a sternness in his tone that entirely 
awed Margaret. She continued to weep, but 
she took the strange infant, and did as her hus- 
band desired her. The changing of its apparel 
made the little infant ery, but the change was 
soon effected, and then Margaret put it to her 
breast and hushed its cries. While this was 
doing, Holgrave had taken a spade and com- 
menced digging up the earthern floor. The 
sight agonised the wretched Margaret, and 
when the task was finished, and he approached 
the bed to consign the little corpse to its kin- 
dred earth, it was long ere even his stern 
remonstrance could prevail on the mother tu 
relinquish her child, She kissed its white 
cheek and strained it to her convulsed bosom ; 
and Holgrave had to struggle violently with 


his own feelings, that he too might not betray 


a similar emotion. But fortitude overcame the 
yearnings of a father; he forcibly took the 
babe from its mother’s arms and laid it in the 
cavity he had prepared ; and then, as the glit- 
tering mantle of the stolen child caught his 
eyes, he took a small iron box, in which Mar- 
garet kept the silks and the needles she had 
formerly used in her embroidery, and scattering 
the contents upon the ground, he forced in, in 
their stead, the different articles the little 
stranger had worn, and fastening down the lid, 
laid it beside his child; and then, as swiftly as 
apprehension could urge, filled up the grave, 
and trod down the earth to give it the appear- 
ance it had worn previous to the interment. 
A chest was then placed over it, and it seemed to 
defy the scrutiny of man to detect the deed. 
Holgrave’s heart might have been wrung at 
thus interring his own child, but his face be- 
trayed no such feeling ; it wore only the same 
stern expression it had worn since the day of 
his bondage, and it was only in Margaret’s 
swoln eyes and heaving breast that a stranger 
could have surmised that aught of such ago- 
nising interest had occurred. The bondman 
then threw another faggot upon the hearth, 
and, in the same stern voice of a master, bid- 
ding his wife tend upon the babe as if it were 
her own, without a kind look or word, he 
ascended the ladder, and threw himself upon a 
few dried rushes in the loft above; where he 
lay brooding in sullen wretchedness over the 
wild and daring deed he had committed.” 

The scene where he again becomes a bond- 
man—that, too, of his mother’s death, &c.—are 
both dramatic and impressive; those belonging 
to the revolt are more drawn out and confused. 
The author seems embarrassed by the multipli- 
city of his characters. The monk, Friar John, 
is very well portrayed ; and, as a whole, these 
pages give great present, and the promise of 
much future, entertainment. 








Captain Hall’s Third Series of Fragments of 
Voyages and Travels. 
[Third notice: conclusion. ]} 

We have nothing more to do with these 
volumes, than merely to complete our promised 
extracts, which we trust will be found to say 
more for the author than our accorded praise. 

Ceylon, it seems, is not considered to be part 
of India by our countrymen in that quarter; 
and Capt. Hall adds — 

€ Still less does Sumatra, Java, or any, in- 
deed, of the islands in the great tropical Archi- 
pelago ; and far less still is China talked of as 
constituting a part of India. New-comers are, 
of course, a good deal perplexed by these and 
sundry other local peculiarities in language and 
manners, which they at first laugh at as a good 
joke, then ridicule as affected, and lastly con- 
form to as quite natural and proper, because 
universally understood amongst those whom it 
most concerns. The same thing takes place, I 
believe, in the technicalities of every profession 
as much contradistinguished from ordinary life 
as that of the British in India. I have seen a 
party of tourists from the inland counties of 
England prodigiously tickled at Portsmouth, 
on going afloat to find a rope called a sheet, to 
see gigs moving about without wheels, and to 
hear the people on board ship talking of sad- 
dles, bridles, bits, and martingales! But to re- 
turn to the East: I may mention that the term 
India is confined, amongst the English residents 
there, to the peninsula of Hindustan, and does 
not include Ceylon, probably from that island 
being immediately under the king’s govern- 





ment, and not a part of the company’s pos- 
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sessions. The straits of Malacca, Sunda, and 
so on, together with the China sea, and those 
magnificent groups .of islands, the Philippines 
and Moluccas, are all included in the sweeping 
term —‘ To the eastward.’ .At almost every 
part of this immense range I found further 
local distinctions, of greater or less peculiarity 
and extent. according to circumstances. At 
one :place Iwas. puzzled by hearing the name 
of ai wholecountry. appropriated to a single 
spot.» At. Bombay, for example, I remember it 
wus the! oustom, at a certain season of the year, 
to talkef going to the Deccan, which word 
properly includes an i region consisting 
of many provinces; whereas those who used 
this. expression meant, and were understood to 
express only one point in it —a little watering 
place.’ Mere local. words, in like manner, come 
tohave a much more expanded signification. 
The word Ghaut, I believe, means, in strict- 
ness, a pass between hills —and hence, some 
bold .etymologists pretend, comes our word 

te! The term, however, is now applied to 
the whole range of mountains which fringe the 
western, coast of India, just as the more gi- 
gantic Cordilleras of the Andes guard the 
shores of the Pacific. I remember well, that 
one of the most striking peculiarities to a 
stranger’s ear on landing in India, was the 
appropriation of all Europe when speaking ex- 
clusively of England —as if in England we 
were to speak of Asia when we meant only 
Calcutta or Madras. If you ask a man whe. 
ther that is a * Europe’ newspaper which he is 
réading, he may reply, ‘ No—it is the Frank- 
fort Journal.’ The word England, or English, 
is hardly ever used. Were any one inadvert- 
ently to talk of having on a pair of English 
shoes, in contradistinction, we shall suppose, to 
* country shoes,’ or those made in India, the 
mistake in language would at once betray his 
being a priffin. He ought to say ‘ Europe 
shoes.’ The use of the word ‘ employment,’ I 
remember also thinking quite strange for a 
time. In other countries it signifies occupa- 
tion or actual work; but in India it means 
exclusively being in office under government. 
Ihave ‘seen some very busy fellows, over- 
whelmed with business from morning till 
night, but complaining all the while that they 
had * no employment.’ ” 

In.his Indian tour the author visited the 
Rajah of the Mysore, who, among other things, 








treated him with some animal combats. 


** On one side of the space within the ring | 


the great teak forests of the Malabar Ghauts 
upwards of two days before. The royal animal 
seemed very ill disposed to afford sport to folks 
who had treated him so uncourteously, for not 
an inch would he budge even when the netting 
was drawn up, and aclear course opened for 
him into the ring. Perhaps he felt. alarmed 
at the dreadful hullabaloo of so many thousands 
of people bawling out, drums beating, and horns 
sounding, rows of elephants tossing up their 
trunks, and horses snorting and prancing all 
round. Possibly, too, he might not have felt 
much tempted by the dainty company of the 
jackasses with their bottles of peas. At all 
events, no poking of sticks or thumping on the 
cage could make him start tack or sheet, till 
his hind-quarters were blown up by a handful 
of squibs and crackers cast into his den. The 
instant the explosion, took place the tiger gave 
a tremendous roar, and sprung forwards with 
great violence into the circle, where he stopped 
suddenly, and then glared his eyes round and 
round with a most suspicious scowl. After 
surveying the ground for a few seconds, he 
turned tail, and, in most cowardly fashion, ran 
back ; but observing the door of his den closed, 
he swerved on one side, and leaped with prodi- 
gious violence against the ropes. Had the 
cords not heen left so loose that his force be- 
came expended before they were drawn tight, 
I verily believe he might have broken through 
the meshes, or pulled down some of the posts. 
Instead of this he merely got entangled with 
the lines, and losing all his patience, if he ever 
possessed any, he raged and roared, lashing his 
tail about in the most furious style till he got 
free. Then turning round, he shot across the 
area like a Congreve rocket, and after making 
an immense cat-like spring, pounced upon one 
of the mock figures of men, the head of which 
he twisted off in an instant. During this prg- 
ceeding he gave utterance to a fierce growl, or 
murmur of satisfaction, enough to make one’s 
blood run cold. As soon as he detected the 
trick, he first flung the head violently from him, 
and tore the figure all to pieces with his claws, 
then made another attempt to break through 
the enclosure, but with no better success than 
at first. I really thought at one time he would 
have effected his escape, by climbing over at 
the place where his cage stood. Both his fore 
paws were actually upon the roof, and, with no 
great struggle, he might have gained the top, 
from whence his leap into the midst of the 
crowd must have produced a pretty tolerable 


two beautiful leopards stood chained to separate | sensation, I guess ! Fortunately, a courageous 
posts. As these animals had been caught in |little boy, about twelve years old, who had 
the jungle the day before, nothing could be} perched himself on the cage to see the fun, 
more sleek and glossy than their coats. Near | stood quite firm when all his older companions 
these noble beasts, as if in contrast, were turned | scattered to the right and left, in terror of the 
in, quite loose, two jackasses, each of which |tiger’s open jaws close to them. This bold 
drew behind him, tied to his tail, a globular | young fellow held in his hand a short stout 
empty leathern bottle, called, I think, a dubbah, |club, and the instant the tiger shewed himself 
about.as large as a man could grasp in his arms. | above the ropes, he lent him such a sound rap 


Into these machines a handful of gravel or 
dried peas had been inserted, to make a noise 
as the poor donkies moved about. On the 
other side of the arena two painted wooden 
figures of men were placed in a leaning posture 
against stakes fastened in the ground. Exactly 
opposite to the Rajah, at the further side of 
the ring, a huge cage, composed of strong 
wooden bars, had been wheeled close to the 
ropes. A door on that side of the cage which 
faced us being now drawn up, we discovered a 
large royal tiger sitting in the attitude of the 
sphinx, apparently all ready for a spring. He 
looked exceedingly fierce, and no wonder, for 
the-poor wretch had, been kept with little or no 
food eyer since his capture in a pitfall in one of 


on the nose, that the animal fell back again into 
the enclosure, heels over head, with a sort of 
inverted somerset. While a shout of applause 
rung over the whole space, an old Mahometan 
soldier, an officer of the extinct dynasty, re- 
marked to us in a whisper, that this exploit was 
just the sort of thing which his former master, 
Hyder Ali, might have been expected to do in 
his youth. ‘The bafiled tiger now attacked the 


other figure of a man, and wrenched off his 
head as he had done that of the other; but in- 
stead of getting into a passion, as he had done 
on the first occasion, when he discovered the 
cheat, he stood perfectly still, with his tail on 
the ground, his head drooped and turned away 





from the figure, as if he felt ashamed of having 
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been twice deceived. In this attitude he remain. 
ed several minutes, with his eyes half closed, 
slightly moving his head from side to side; 
after which he deliberately laid himself down, 
A dozen yelping dogs were now turned in, 
some of which prudently contented themselves 
with taking a distant look at .the royal beast. 
Not one of them approached him except an 
English greyhound, and even he was not such 
a fool as to press matters too far, but merely 
barked and snarled; once or twice he came so 
close to the tiger’s nose that we wondered the 
monster had not laid his paw upon him, and 
crushed him at a blow. Meanwhile, the rest 
of the dogs, in a body, attacked one of the 
chained-up leopards—a most unfair contest ; 
but as he had the good fortune to catch one of 
them on the hip, he gave such evidence of his 
capacity, that the barkers, leaving the nobler 
game, one and all scampered off in chase of the 
donkies. These poor beasts, terrified by the 
sound of the bottles at their tails, and worried 
by the dogs, were soon dragged to the ground, 
after which a distant action was recommenced 
against the leopards, with no results, as military 
men express it. By this time, probably the 
Rajah, and certainly his company, were pretty 
well tired of so much nonsense ; and his high. 
ness, turning to one of his courtiers, desired 
him to go down to the court with a bow and 
arrow which was handed to him. The officer 
descended accordingly, and having passed round 
to that side of the ring where the tiger lay, 
very deliberately shot an arrow at the unoffend- 
ing animal. He immediately sprang at the 
ropes; but upon receiving another arrow in 
his breast, the poor creature fell back, and 
stood looking reproachfully at his opponent. 
This gave the unconcerned courtier time to 
draw a third arrow from his quiver, and so on, 
till the wretched beast was literally bristled all 
over like a porcupine; yet, to our great sur- 
prise, he still kept his feet. As the arrows 
pierced his side, he merely turned round his 
head, and broke them off with his mouth, leav- 
ing the barb far within. We observed one 
arrow pass clean through his body from side to 
side, and could not but remember the old song 
of Chevy Chase, where the grey goose-quill, a 
cloth yard long, is wet with the heart’s blood of 
a warrior. As nothing could be more disagree- 
able than this method of putting so noble an 
animal to death, some of us sent up a petition 
to the Rajah, that one of the party might be 
allowed to go down for the purpose of despatch. 
ing him a ’Anglaise. This favour was readily 
granted; and it was curious to observe how 
instantaneously death followed the passage of 
a single musket-ball, though eight or ten ar- 
rows had already gone through and through 
him without producing any visible effect.” _ 

Once more we recommend the entire series 
which Captain Hall has thus ably concluded. 





The Adventurer ; or, London University Maga- 
zine. No. I. London, 1833. M‘Gowan. 
WE are great advocates for the meeting of in- 
telligent youth, in order to interchange their 
ideas on all topics of instruction and interest, 
and discuss questions which, whether well 
understood by them or not, teach them to 
think, to express themselves in writing oF 
speech, to exercise their minds and develope 
their faculties. We have always known ad- 
vantage to result from such well-regulated pros 
ceedings; and we hardly know how they could 
degenerate into evil. But having said this, we 
are not sure that we can go the length of prais- 
ing the publication of their lucubrations. In 
such productions as the Microcosm, where fancy 
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and talent, congenial with the classical studies 
of the upper form at Eton, were exhibited, it 
was delightful to peruse those playful perform- 
ances, which indicated future labours of a nobler 
kind; but had even- the Cannings, the Freres, 
or the Ellises of that day, attempted to argue 
grave political, theological, financial, or other 
deeply learned and recondite subjects, requir- 
ing great practical experience, very extensive 
reading, intimate acquaintance with the world, 
and profound wisdom, we should have laughed 
at, not with them. 

This first No. of a periodical by students of 
the London University suggests these remarks. 
It is surely reversing the system for students 
to commence teachers; unless it be upon the 

old rule, that the best way to learn our- 
selves is to begin to teach others. We have 
looked through our new contemporary, and we 
wish it and its authors well. Let them, how- 
ever, eschew such themes as ‘ Unrestricted 
Foreign Trade,” in which there is enough to 
puzzle them all when twenty years more have 
passed over their heads; and confine them- 
selves, if they must print, to matters appro- 
priate to their years and acquirements. Among 
their fellows these may be popular and useful ; 
but for the general reader, poor and pert as 
many of the full-grown Magazines are, we are 
of opinion that their juvenile march of intellect 
would have only an indifferent chance of a 
remunerating success amid the multitude of 
publications now so rife and pushing. 








Standard Novels; No. XXVII. Mansfield 
Park. London, 1833. Bentley. 
AnoTHER of Miss Austen’s most amusing 
fictions, full of life and animation, and well 
meriting its present cheap and durable form. 
The frontispiece is very pretty, where Fanny 
has just the sweet and simple-looking face 
which answers to our imagination: but we do 
not think the very fashionable eye-glass Sir 
Thomas holds suspended, at all in keeping with 
either its owner or the period the vignette 

represents. 








A Letter on Shakspeare’s Authorship of the 
Two Noble Kinsmen. 8vo. pp. 111. Edin- 
burgh, 1833, A. and C. Black: London, 
Longman and Co. 

Tuts is a very able and interesting inquiry, 

which almost conclusively fixes the authorship 

of the play generally attributed to Fletcher, 

to his much greater contemporary, the im- 

mortal Shakspeare. The reasoning is full of 

critical acumen and sagacity, and the numerous 
quotations supply a store of delightful reading, 
were it only for reading’s sake. 

Colburn’s Modern Novelists. Pelham ; the 
Chelsea Pensioners; the Disowned: each 
3vols. London, 1833. Bentley. 

Tuts is a republication of novels which have 

issued from Mr. Colburn’s press, and having 

tun their race in the original editions, are now 
presented in a uniform state, and neatly bound, 
at @ very moderate price—the nine volumes 
before us being only a few shillings more than 
the first cost of one of their number. This 
reduction, we have no doubt, will recommend 
them to a new and widely extended class of 
readers; while even those who possessed them 

Partially will be prone to take complete sets 

when tempted by the small expense. 

The effect of this method upon future 
authorship is a consideration of much im- 
portance; but the pursuit of letters has already 
fallen so low, that it can hardly fall lower, and 











we therefore look with the less interest to the 
depreciating innovation. 

A striking likeness of Mr. Bulwer is pre- 
fixed to The Disowned, engraved by Thomson, 
after a drawing by F. Say. The intellectual 
features of our distinguished compatriot are ably 
delineated, and give promise of the talent and 
genius displayed in his writings. Of these we 
need say nothing, as they have at due seasons 
been amply noticed in our page, and their 
great merits fully acknowledged. 





An Inquiry into the State of Slavery amongst 
the Romans, from the earliest period till the 
establishment of the Lombards in Italy. By 
William Blair, Esq. 12mo. pp. 301. Edin- 
burgh, 1833, T. Clarke; London, Treuttel 
and Wiirtz. 

A SMALL and unpretending volume, which does 

honour to the research of the author, and to the 

literature of our country. The vast quantity 
of information given in these pages upon a sub- 
ject of great interest, and most imperfectly un- 
derstood, has surprised us much. It is, indeed, 
so ample, that we may safely pronounce this 
sentence upon it —that no classical library, no 
school, no moderate book-collection, where use- 
ful and curious intelligence is valued, ought to 
be without ‘* Blair’s Inquiry.” Though com- 
pressed within the smallest compass, and thus 
not a book to be read straight on, or to make a 
continuous impression upon the memory ; for 
reference at all times, for the correctness of its 
illustrations of the main subject, and for the 
views it opens to us of the domestic manners of 
the Romans, a more meritorious work has not 
issued from the English press for many a year. 





Lucien Greville. By a Cornet in the Hon. East 
India Company’s Service; with Etchings by 
George Cruikshank. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 
1833. Saunders and Otley. 

THREE very amusing volumes, written evi- 

dently by a young writer in the best possible 

spirits, full of lively caricatures, love-adven- 
tures, inconstancies, all couleur de rose, and an 

Indian air thrown over the events and scenery— 

just the clever journal of a clever young officer. 

Cruikshank has some capital etchings. The 

anecdote illustrated by the band of musicians 

‘* vexing the sick man’s ear,” is too charac- 

teristic to be omitted. 

“¢T heard the other day,’ said Greville, 
‘that some distance up the country a poor 
fellow was lying on his bed dying; he had been 
given up by the surgeons, but was still visited 
by them, more from matter of form than from 
any hope of his recovery: his brother officers 
had been giving a party amongst themselves — 
the wine circulated freely, and in short they 
drank so much as to be lost to every sense of 
feeling. With one consent they all sallied forth 
to the dying man’s bungalow—one taking a 
cracked flute, a second an old violin, a third 
some tumblers, &c., and the rest tomtoms, or 
any thing they could lay hands on to make a 
noise. They then marched round his bed 
playing ‘ the dead march in Saul.” Whether 
his anger at such treatment, or his excitement, 
brought about a reaction, I know not; but 
true it is, from that moment he gradually re- 
covered, and is now well to laugh at the joke, 
thank them for it, and disappoint the subaltern 
below him, who had marked him out as a sure 
step.’” 

Dinner in a Cantonment.—‘ Having spread 
the Indian matting in the verandah, and drawn 
their mattrasses out of the palankeens to lie 
upon, they waited patiently for its being served 
up. With regard to dishes, they were very 





well off ; for between them six were mustered. 
For the plates, they had one each—quite suffi- 
cient when travelling; but they were unable 
to find more than three forks, the same num- 
ber of spoons, and two knives; so, for the 
more substantial part of their dinner, they 
were obliged for the latter to borrow occasion- 
ally of each other. The viands, consisting of 
mulligatawny, grilled fowls, a rich stew, mut- 
ton chops, stewed kidneys, and curry, were not 
to be despised under the circumstances of tra- 
velling ; wine and beer, indispensable luxuries, 
they had taken care to carry with them ; and 4 
keen air had considerably heightened their ap- 
petites.” 

This somewhat puts to flight our English 
notion of oriental luxury ; where we suppose 
the whole army to be like the Assyrians of 
olden time, ‘** whose cohorts were gleaming 
with purple and gold.”” And we now leave 
Lucien Greville, to be received with that fa- 
vour which we usually extend to all those who 
amuse us. 


Roscoe’s Novelist's Library, Vols. XV. and 
XVI. Don Quixote, Vol. III.; Gil Blas, 
Vol. I. Wilson. 

DutcrneEa as a frontispiece is unmeasurably 

worthy of the mad love she inspired, and of the 

portraiture of G. Cruikshank ; neither is the 
adventure of the wooden horse, nor the other 
illustrations, less humorous and grotesque. 

The portrait of Sangrado as a frontispiece 
to Gil Blas is very whimsical and charac- 
teristic. In the choice of the other subjects, 
five in number, we do not think G. Cruik- 
shank has been so humorous as he might have 
been. They are, nevertheless, cleverly con- 
ceived and executed. 














Oration on the Necessity for an entire Change 
in the Constitution and Government of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, delivered before 
the Medical Society of London. By F. Sal- 
mon. Pp. 34. 

A PAMPHLET denouncing many of the ex- 

isting privileges and practices of the College of 

Surgeons, and calling for a radical reform. 

We say nothing ; for ‘* Who shall decide when 

doctors disagree ?” 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

May 1.—Mr. Greenough, president, in the 
chair. Six candidates were elected fellows. 
A communication, drawn up by Capt. B. Hall, 
was read, on the machine for regulating high 
temperatures, invented by the late Sir James 
Hall, and used by him in his experiments on 
the fusion of limestone and various other 
rocks. The instrument and the whole of the 
experiments were presented to the Society by 
Captain Hall, who likewise gave a brief account 
of their nature, and the progress of Sir James 
Hall's researches. An extract from a letter 
was afterwards read, addressed to Sir A. John- 
ston, by Mr. Telfair, and communicated b 
Mr. Murchison, describing a specimen of vol- 
canic conglomerate, containing fragments of 
teeth of an hippopotamus, found in Madagas- 
car, about thirty miles from Tananarivons. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
AFTER a few introductory remarks on the 
rapid progress of electrical science within these 
few years, Dr. Ritchie, in the last lecture, pro- 
ceeded to the development of the subject of 
electro-magnetism and magneto-electricity. In 
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examining the principles of the common gal- 
vanometer, he shewed that its indications could 
not be relied on; and consequently many points 
which had been considered as well established 
were entirely groundless. He shewed that 
his torsion ometer (vide Philosophical 
Transactions) was the only instrument which 
gave accurate results, and that the laws of the 
conducting powers of metals, investigated by 
Sir H. Davy, M. Becqueret, and others, were 
without foundation. In the second part of the 
lecture he examined some curious properties of 
electro-magnets, which he had lately discovered, 
and exhibited the continued rotation of a tem- 
porary magnet round its centre by the action 
of permanent magnets. The mode of effecting 
this consists in suddenly changing the poles of 
the temporary magnet, and thus, at the proper 
moment, converting attraction into repulsion. 
In the third division of the lecture a mode of 
obtaining an almost continuous current of elec- 
tricity from common magnets was explained, 
and the apparatus exhibited. Dr. Ritchie re- 
marked, that the plan now exhibited had been 
devised, and the apparatus partly constructed, 
more than nine months since; but that the 
laborious duties of his situation prevented him 
from completing it till lately. The instrument 
consists of a series of soft iron cylinders, having 
ribands of copper surrounding them, as in his 
mode of detonating oxygen and hydrogen. 
These cylinders are made to revolve rapidly 
opposite the poles, so that before one current 
ceases to exist, the other is beginning to be 
formed. By a peculiar arrangement of the 
apparatus, Dr. Ritchie has succeeded in obtain- 
ing a series of sparks from the common mag- 
net, forming a complete circle, which appears 
in the dark like a circle studded with the finest 
diamonds, producing a very pleasing effect. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
KING’S COLLEGE. 


THE annual general court of the governors 
and proprietors of this institution was held 
on Tuesday week, in the large theatre of the 
College, to receive the report of the council. 
The meeting was very numerously attended, 
including the Earls Howe and Brownlow, the 
Marquess of Bute, Lord Bexley, the Dean of 
Chichester, Rev. Dr. D’Oyly, William Cotton, 
and William Sotheby, Esquires, besides several 
other distinguished individuals. Shortly after 
two o'clock, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
visitor of the College, took the chair ; and the 
minutes of the last general court having been 
confirmed, the Secretary proceeded to read the 
report. 

It was very satisfactory to learn by this 
statement, that the College, as regards its 
various scholastic departments, is in a flou- 
rishing condition; the total increase of re- 
gular and occasional students of all denomina- 
tions over those of the preceding year being 
no fewer than 170; the whole number of 
whom may be thus divided: —in the senior 
department, 109 regular, and 196 occasional ; 
in the junior department, or school, 319 regu- 
lar ; and in the medical department, 77 regular, 
and 233 occasional students. 

The pupils in the junior department have 
now opportunities afforded them of attending 
popular lectures on chemistry and natural and 
experimental philosophy ; which are delivered 
by the’ professors of those branches of science, 
one day in each week, after the usual business 
of the school has ceased. 

With regard to the fiscal concerns of the 

the council- entertain no doubt that 








the income accruing to the general Co 
fund out of the fees derived from students in 
the academical year between Michaelmas 1832 
and Michaelmas 1833, will be sufficient to 
meet the current expenditure of the establish. 
ment for the like period ; so that the College 
will be enabled permanently to maintain itself 
by its own resources. 

There was, however, one point as connected 
with the funds of the corporation, that elicited 
strong marks of indignation from the court. 
This was the announcement that, of the large 
sum of between J3,000/. and 14,000/. owing by 
some of the original subscribers at the period of 
the last annual court, a very insignificant por- 
tion had been received to the present time ; 
and hence, the council despairing of recovering 
these subscriptions, which, had they been forth- 
coming, would have more than sufficed to meet 
the present exigency, were under the necessity 
of making a fresh appeal to the liberality of 
the real friends and well-wishers of the in- 
stitution, to place at their disposal the necessary 
funds for enabling them to complete the river- 
front of the College, which, by their agreement 
with his majesty’s government, they are bound 
to do by the summer of 1834, and thus place 
the possession of the building on a sure and 
stable footing. 

Mr. Cotton, a member of the council, de- 
precated the conduct of these defaulters in 
severe terms, but hoped it would act as a 
stimulus to renewed exertion; and he con- 
sidered, therefore, that it behoved each pro- 
prietor to put forth his best individual en- 
deavour to aid the efforts which the council 
had made, and were still making, to promote 
subscriptions for shares, &c. so as by their 
united efforts to raise the necessary funds, 
(about 8000/.), and thus render themselves in- 
dependent of those who had deserted them. 

The unanimous thanks of the meeting hav- 
ing been voted to his Grace of Canterbury, 
it broke up, having ballotted for the council, 
&c. for the ensuing year. 


THE PITT PRESS. 

Tuts elegant structure having been completed, 
Tuesday week was appointed for the vice- 
chancellor to receive the key of the building 
from the Marquess Camden, and other members 
of the Pitt Committee. The deputation was 
composed of the following noblemen and gen- 
tlemen: — The Marquess of Camden, chair- 
man; the Earl of Clarendon; the Earl of 
Harrowby; Lord Farnborough ; Sir G. Henry 
Rose; H. Bankes, Esq.; S. Thornton, Esq. 
A congregation was held in the Senate-House 
at eleven o’clock, when the following degrees 
were conferred :— 

Doctors in Civil Law. — The Earl of Clarendon; the 
Earl of Harrowby; Lord Farnborough; Sir G. Rose. 

Honorary Master of Arts.—Lord Alford, Magdalen 
College. 

A procession was then formed, which was 
very extensive, consisting of nearly all the 
members at present resident in the University ; 
and having arrived at the building, the Mar- 
quess Camden and the other noblemen pro- 
ceeded into the grand entrance-hall, and having 
invited the vice-chancellor to the door, his 
lordship addressed him in an appropriate 
speech, in which he observed, “ The idea of 
connecting the name of Mr. Pitt with the 
press of that University, to which he was so 
much attached, and to which he owed his edu- 
cation and so much of his fame, was met by 
all parties with zeal and enthusiasm. The 
University have displayed an activity and liber- 
ality in providing this magnificent site, which 
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the character of Mr. Pitt. The committee, 
animated by a personal respect and affection 
towards their contemporary, have endeavoured 
to cause to be erected on this site such a build. 
ing as might prove an addition to the other 
great improvements already perfected at this 
place, and which from its peculiar destination 
will unite the name of Mr. Pitt with all those 
works of religion, morality, and science, which 
will in future emanate from it, and diffuse 
throughout the world the connexion of his 
name with erudition and learning.” After 
alluding to Lord Spencer’s illness, which for. 
bade his attendance, the noble lord proceeded : 
“ Let me call the peculiar attention of all 
to this ceremony, and allow me to impress 
on the undergraduates, that we, Mr. Pitt’s 
contemporaries, have been witnesses of his 
uniting the closest study with the utmost 
cheerfulness; and when not employed in sol- 
ving the most abstruse problems, he has engaged 
the admiration of his friends and companions 
by the liveliest sallies of wit and imagination. 
Let his example stimulate you to the greatest 
exertions during your residence at this place, 
so well calculated to provide for your instruc. 
tion in every department of literature and 
science.” 

His lordship then presented the key of 
the building to the vice-chancellor, who ac- 
knowledged it in an address replete with 
sentiments of pure loyalty, and honour to reli- 
gion. Other grateful ceremonies, and hospi- 
table entertainments, closed the proceedings of 
this interesting mission. 








FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
THE quotation in the title-page of the cata- 
talogue of the present Exhibition, comprehends 
so admirable a canon of criticism, that we are 
induced to subjoin it :— 

*¢ When a critic examines the work of any 
of the masters in poetry or painting, he may 
sometimes examine it by an idea of perfection 
in his own mind which neither that nor any 
other human work will ever come up to; and 
as long as he compares it with this standard, 
he can see nothing in it but faults and imper- 
fections. But when he comes to consider the 
rank which it ought to hold among other works 
of the same kind, he necessarily compares it 
with a very different standard, the common 
degree of excellence which is usually attained 
in this particular art; and when he judges of it 
by this new measure, it may often appear to 
deserve the highest applause.” — Dr. Adam 
Smith's Theory of Moral Sentiments. , 

On entering the Great Room, and casting 
our eyes round the walls, we were struck with 
the painful, and, we believe, the unprecedented 
fact, that (with a single unimportant excep- 
tion) the pictures above “ the line,” as it is 
called, that is, above the level of the eye, were 
exclusively portraits. This is a sad reflection— 
not upon our painters, but upon the national 
taste, which fails to afford that encouragement 
which can alone justify an artist in the devotion 
of his talents to the highest departments of 
his profession. But, although there is an en- 
jtire absence of any of those large compositions 
which may be said to give dignity to a collec- 
tion, there are many productions on a smaller 
scale, possessing great historical and poetical 
interest, some of the most striking and attractive 
of which we shall proceed to notice. 

No. 134. Spanish Monks ; a Scene witnessed 
in a Capuchin Convent at Toledo. D. Wilkie, 
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well calculated to fix attention. There is evi- 
dently a secret ;—what can be its nature ? The 
deep humility, the imploring aspect, the almost 
convulsive grasp of the younger monk, all shew 
the mental agitation under which he is labour- 
ing. A romance might be founded on this 
little incident. In the style of the painting, 
Mr. Wilkie has, as in most of his recent works, 
grafted the Spanish upon the English; and 
there are no two schools the qualities of which 
more kindly unite. The tone is rich, and the 
handling facile and vigorous. 

No. 16. The Murder of David Rizzio. W. 
Allan, R.A.—There are few subjects in history 
of greater interest than this outrage upon hu- 
manity, and no one which has exercised the 
pencil of the British artist more frequently. 
Mr. Allan has shewn his usual powers in the 
varied and agitated personages of the pictorial 
tragedy. The expression in most of the actors 
and spectators is true to the feelings which such 
ascene would inspire ; and the groups are full 
of character, from the ruthless assassin to the 
phlegmatic groom and terrified female attend- 
ant. We think some of the figures, how- 
ever, rather too lengthy, if we may be allowed 
the term. 

No. 50. Tristram Shandy recovering the 
Manuscript he had lost. C. R. Leslie, R.A.— 
To turn from the serious to the comic in art, 
no subject could be better chosen as a contrast 
to the last mentioned than the present. The 
whimsical expression of the mortified author, 
and the sang froid of the mortified French. 
woman, are inimitable. The introduction of 
the bare-skinned dog might perhaps have been 
dispensed with as a matter of taste. 

No.117. Rebecca and Abraham’s Servant. W. 
Hilton, R.A.—There are not many passages in 
Scripture history which afford the painter more 
scope for the representation of beauty and sim- 
plicity than this; and we do not remember to 
have ever seen it better treated than it here is 
by Mr. Hilton. We regret to observe, that it is 
the only production in the exhibition from his 
pleasing and masterly pencil. 

No. 214. Greek Fugitives; an English Ship 
sending its Boats to rescue them. C. L. East- 
lake, R.A.—A performance of singular interest 
and pathos. The varied expressions, according 
with infancy, youth, and age, which charac- 
terise the different individuals composing the 
several groups, create a strong sympathy in 
their fate. The colouring is beautifully clear, 
pure, and transparent. 

No. 70. Harvest in the Highlands. The 
figures by E. Landseer, R.A.; the landscape 
by A. W. Callcott, R.A.—A charming picture. 
No two artists could have been found better 
suited to unite in its production. There is 
great novelty in the management of the barren 
and extensive waste, backed by the shadowy 
forms of mountain grandeur; all which is 
beautifully contrasted by the animation of the 
foreground. In colouring and execution this 
Work may compete with the best performances 
of the Flemish school. 

No.8. Rotterdam Ferry-boat. J.M.W. Tur- 
ner, R.A.-An Exhibition without a Turner 
would be like an Irishman’s dinner-table with- 
Out a potato, or, to speak more elegantly, like 
the world without a sun. In this, and in 
No. 146. Van Tromp returning after the Battle 
of the Dogger Bank, this admirable artist has 
exhibited those great powers which, in such 
subjects, place him above all competition. 

No. 7. Britamart redeemes faire Amoret. 
W. Etty, R.A.— Grace and beauty in the fe- 
male form, spirited action in the knight, and 

elike expression in the magician, unite 


with the splendid depth of effect produced by 
the architecture to render this, notwithstand- 
ing a slight tendency to blackness in some of 
the half-tints, one of Mr. Etty’s “gems of 
art.” 

No. 23. Shepherds’ Boys with their Dogs. 
A. W. Callcott, R.A.— The title does not con- 
vey, nor can any description convey, an ade- 
quate idea of the truth, simplicity, and beauty 
of this extensive distance and interesting fore- 
ground. 

No. 27. The Falls of Courtallum, or Teia 
Cauchy, in the Tinnevelly District, Southern 
India. W. Daniell, R.A.— What we have said 
of Mr. Turner’s works is equally applicable to 
the oriental productions of Mr. Daniell; the 
Exhibition would be imperfect without them. 
They bring home to the fire-side traveller the 
landscape, natural history, costume, and man- 
ners of the East, arrayed in all the graces of 
art. No. 47. The Salaam, by the same artist, 
is an entertaining exhibition of a young cadet, 
transported from the hardships of England to 
the indulgences of India; and surrounded by a 
set of obsequious native servants, all anxious to 
** do his bidding.” 

(To be continued.) 


EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS, PALL MALL EAST. 
(Third notice: conclusion.) 

No. 198. View from Fairlight Down, near 
Hastings ; the Cliffs of Dover seen over Romney 
Marsh in the distance. Copley Fielding —Our 
admiration of this artist’s powers cannot be 
carried to a greater extent than it is by this 
extraordinary view. The eye seems to tire in 
contemplating the almost boundless space be- 
tween the middle distance and the utmost 
verge of the horizon; all of which is filled up 
with a truth and variety undiminished by the 
level and unbroken character of the subject. 

No. 390. Cleopatra; and No. 419, Portia 
and Nerissa. Miss Sharpe.—We regard these 
productions as eminently the best of her works 
in this Exhibition ; the first in the style and 
grandeur of its composition, and the second in 
the judiciously varied expression in the two fe- 
males. The faces, too, are something more 
than merely pretty—they are national and cha- 
racteristic; while the execution, in represent- 
ing the texture of the draperies, may vie with 
the best of the Flemish masters. 

No. 409. Mass in a Moorish Chapel in the 
Cathedral of Cordova. J. ¥. Lewis.—All that 
can be looked for in the vivid and powerful 
colouring of the Venetian school, and in its gay 
and splendid costume, will be found in this pic- 
ture. The character of its architecture is in 
admirable accordance with its other costly ap- 
pendages. 

No. 392. Devotion. W. Hunt.—So truly 
ultra is this performance in the brilliancy of 
its colouring, that the first questions on seeing 
it are,— Where does the artist buy his colours ? 
Has he been taking a lesson from our paper- 
stainers, and grafting upon their gaudy tints the 
semblance of truth, and the impress of good art ? 

Nos. 251 and No. 317. Sunset. G. Barret.— 
We are led to consider these two sunlit pictures 
as the most splendid of Mr. Barret’s produc- 
tions. Independent of their poetical character, 
they appear to have reached an effect in light 
and warmth beyond that of any of his other 
works. 

No. 239. Farm near the Town Mills, St. 
Hilier’s, Jersey. R. Hills. —We like to en- 
counter the artist in these quiet scenes. They 
are associated with our domestic habits, and 








with the social character of rustic life; and 


they are depicted by Mr. Hills with a truth 
and fidelity to which any one may swear. 

No. 146. Newhaven, near Edinburgh. W. 
Evans.—In the character and structure of its 
buildings, this place reminds us of the pictu- 
resque cottage-houses of D. Teniers; and the 
figures strictly suit the scene. The clear and 
brilliant colouring of this fine drawing recom. 
mends it as a work of art. 

No. 172. Interior View of the West End of 
the Metropolitan Church at Mechlin. C. Wild. 
—We have often had occasion to admire the 
skill of this artist, in introducing peculiar effects 
into his architectural subjects, as well as in 
calling in painting and sculpture to their aid. 
The example under our notice is altogether one 
of the most interesting in its class. 

No. 162. Hastings Beach, Beachy Head in 
the distance. J. D. Harding. — The interest 
of this performance arises less from the view 
than from the scattered groups on the fore- 
ground ; which are in themselves so truly cha- 
racteristic, and drawn with such skill and accu- 
racy, as to attract regard, independently of the 
local scene on which they are playing their parts. 

No. 41. A Restoration of the Roman Forum, 
from a Composition sketched on the spot, from 
actual measurement of the Ground and Ruins, 
in 1826, by James Pennethorne, Esq. Architect. 
F. Mackenzie.—A highly interesting subject, 
well worthy of having its dimensions enlarged 
in a panoramic display. 

No. 74. Children sheltering from a Shower. 
Miss L. Sharpe.—A beautiful drawing; which, 
however, would have been still more so, had 
the subjects possessed a little more of common 
nature. 

No. 373. The Toilet. F. Stone.— The la- 
bour of art has been very advantageously em- 
ployed to shew the labour of the toilet, in this 
charming and highly finished production. 

No. 265. Lance and his Dog. T. M. Wright. 
—There are several other of this artist’s works 
from the plays of Shakspeare, all marked with 
the characteristic excellence of his pencil ; but 
in none do we find the comedy of art more 
strikingly displayed than in Lance and his Dog. 

No. 306. An Albanese at her Prayers. P. 
Williams.— This is a rare and beautiful ex- 
ample of art; we trust not so rare as an act of 
devotion. 

No. 181. Jupiter nursed by Amalthea the 
Nymph and Corybanies. J. Cristall.—As a 
classic composition, this performance does cre- 
dit to Mr. Cristall’s skill and taste; but while 
so many find more satisfaction in surveying the 
interior of an old barn, than in any thing con- 
nected with the fabulous ages, we fear the art- 
ist’s only reward for such labours will be the 
pleasure of their pursuit. 

No. 50. Omegna Lago d’Osta ; and No. 51, 
Geneva. H. Gastineau. — Distinguished for 
their beautiful style of colouring and execution. 

No. 189. Mausolée de Martin, Verona. S. 
Prout.—An admirable example of the grand 
and picturesque in architecture. 

In a word, the several members of the Society 
who have contributed to this exhibition, have 
in their various styles kept pace with their 
former doings; and, as far as excellence in this 
department of art can attract attention and 
obtain remuneration, all has been done to 
deserve both. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Twelve Etched Outlines, from Sketches by 
Charles Wild. 
THEsE beautiful outlines would, under any cir- 
cumstances, be entitled to our warm commen- 





dation; but when we learn from a paragraph 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 





AND 








refixed to them that their ly gifted author 

as, since the production of these sketches, 
suffered. “ the total ‘extinction of his sight,” 
our attention is called to them still more power- 
fully; and we feel at once the deepest sym- 
pathy for Mr. Wild, and the deepest regret 
that by so distressing an occurrence the public 
have been deprived of the gratification which 
otherwise they would, no doubt, have, for many 
years, continued to receive from the delineations 
of his firm and tasteful pencil. 


Fishers’ National Portrait Gallery, No. XLIX. 

Fisher, Son, and Co. 
Wrru the fifth volume of their work, Messrs. 
Fishers, commencing a new series, have found 
it expedient to reduce the price of the Parts to 
half-a<crown ; probably to meet the monopo- 
lising opposition of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, which has added a work 
of the same kind to its extensive and grasping 
manufactory. The present No. contains Lord 
Lansdowne, Dr. Adam Clarke, and Mr. Ly- 
sons, whose memoirs are written by various 
hands; Mr. Jerdan, who has edited the Gallery 
for some years, having ceased to perform that 
difficult task—and there is none in the whole 
circle of literature more difficult than contem- 
porary biography. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE DRAMA: A SQUIB. 
Butwen, my friend, you've framed a bill— 
I fear ’tis all bow-wow — 
To regulate the Drama’s course, 
For where’s the Drama now ? 


At Drury if you seek the Muse, 
You’ll catch a German vrow, 

Or trip up a danseuse’ light heels — 
For where’s the Drama now ? 


To Covent Garden should you pass, 
The doors are shut, I vow, 

And all the actors sent to grass— 
So where’s the Drama now ? 


itimate and Regular 
re equal any how ; 
Who cares what name the rubbish bears — 
For where’s the Drama now ? 


All unclean beasts usurp the stage, 
From elephant to sow ; 

And Shakespeare lies in Cap’let’s tomb, 
For where’s the Drama now ? 


Of old, the least encroachment caused 
A monstrous O. P. row ; 

But there’s no dust when all is lost — 
For where’s the Drama now ? 


Puff go the bills, puff goes the press, 
Brass is the lessee’s brow ; 

His girls are giggling all behind, 
But where’s the Drama now ? 

The audience stay away, or hiss, 
The manager makes his bow ; 

He wonders what can be amiss— 
And where’s the Drama now ? 

The Chamberlain’s estate is hard, 
A black bus'ness I trow— 

Colman and Collier both advise— 
But where’s the Drama now ? 

No more we see, as John Bull should, 
Brulgruddery and his cow ; 

The age of comedy is o’er, 
And we've no now. 


When music comes it takes the. whole, 
a Not —_ like nanan Gow; 
ou’ve Paganini all night Jong — 
One string’s the Drama now. - 


One string !—why, no, not even one; 
All’s gone, we grieve t’ allow — 

We've foreign art, and trick, and wile — 
Alas! no Drama now. 

Dear Bulwer, throw your bill i’ the fire, 
And burn it there like tow ; 

Ex nihilo, even you, nihil fit — 
We have no Drama now. 


TEUTHA. 
Garrick Club—A May-day. 





muUSIC. 

SOCIETA ARMONICA: FOURTH CONCERT. 
A vEry brilliant performance, well deserving 
the crowded attendance with which it was 
received. Mde. Cinti was the grand attrac- 
tion of the evening, and we, have not often 
heard her in finer voice. ‘* Voi che sapete”’ 
met with an encore; but she was still more 
rapturously applauded in ‘* Non piu mesta.” 
Signor Rubini, in “ Tu vedrai,” sang most 
delightfully, and was duly appreciated ; while 
Messrs. Mori and Forbes,’ as leader and con- 
ductor, left no fault to be discovered by the 
most fastidious critic; and the whole seemed 
to give complete satisfaction. 

M. P. Cianchetini’s card, for his anniver- 
sary concert in the morning, reached us too 
late for attention ; but we hear that it was 
excellent of its kind, and the patronage such as 
was due to the merits of this deserving per- 
former. 

While we write this, Mrs. Anderson’s con- 
cert, always of the highest class, is going on. 


The Jew’s Harp.—Our esteemed friend 
Eulenstein has, we rejoice to see, been induced, 
at last, to exhibit his extraordinary perform- 
ances on the Jew’s-harp in public. He an- 
nounces a few concerts ; and our readers, who 
remember the account we gave of his wonder- 
ful powers over this humble instrument, when 
he arrived in England several years ago, will 
be aware how novel and exquisite a treat may 
be expected. 





Renee ee 
to the degradation of the stage, which can only 
be regenerated when the power of doing fur. 
ther evil is taken from those who now mis-ma. 
nage its interests. Madame Schroeder Devrient 
performed with an enthusiasm rarely su q 
Her acting, though bold and forcible, was deli. 
cate and feminine ; and her powerful delines. 
tion in the second act was a noble specimen of 
her talents, both musical and histrionic. It 
would be needless to repeat the praise already be. 


, | stowed with so much justice upon her ; and we 


only regret she has resorted to a theatre where 
she must be looked upon as an intruder. With 
the exception of Haitzinger, who was the soli. 
tary individual in any degree fit to support the 
heroine, the other importations are as remark. 
able for their heaviness and want of ability as 
those of last year were for the excellence with 
which they filled the minor parts of the opera, 
They are dull and monotonous, without power 
of voice to be heard at any distance from the 
stage, and singing and acting more like auto. 
mata than human beings. From these we may 
except the chorus-singers, many of whom are 
good, and deserved the applause they received. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

On Monday we spent a pleasant and varied 
evening here in seeing Hacket’s Rip van 
Winkle, which is almost too good. This is 
strange praise, but it is the fact; for we often 
see less perfect acting better understood and 
more generally felt. In the early portion Rip 
is the man himself, who has walked out of 
Catskall into the Haymarket: in the latter 
portion, we think he is made rather too old, 
though it certainly heightens the effect. Mr. 
H. also played Monsieur Morbleau with great 
humour; and Mrs. Tayleure, in the Mar- 
chioness, as in every thing she does, displayed 
much talent. Ellen Wareham again exhibited 
Mrs. Yates’s pathos in a not very pleasant 
character; and Dowton’s genuine picture of 
familiar life at the breakfast-table, and other 
Scenes of greater interest. Mrs. Humby suc- 
ceeded Miss Vincent in the Sisters, but did not 





DRAMA. 
KING’S THEATRE. 
Pasta has appeared in Medea, than which a 
treat of a higher order was never seen or heard 
upon the Italian stage. The house was 
crowded ; and will be whenever such per- 
formances are repeated. 


DRURY LANE. 
Ir is in vain to look for the regeneration of the 
Drama, when the manager of his majesty’s com- 
pany of comedians lays their services aside, and 
resorts to the meretricious attractions of French 
dancers and German singers, the greater part 
of whom would, in their own country, find their 
level in a barn or a petty village theatre. Then 
the announcement is ostentatiously issued, that 
notwithstanding the extraordinary expense, the 
lessee has resolved not to increase the prices. 
It is almost needless to point out the absurdity 
of this puff ; for every one knows that the prices 
are already too high, and that any attempt to 
raise them would make the theatre an antre 
vast and desert idle. Fidelio was performed on 
Monday, and repeated, of course, at a loss each 
evening ; for who, that has any regard for the 
Drama, will go to listen to a three-hours’ opera, 
ina —— of which not more than one per- 
son in fifty understands a word. Macready, 
Farren, Miss Phillips, &c: can only occasionally 
get an appearance ; for even the second’ piece 
is‘generally the “lame and impotént ” Maid of 


such @ woful occasion 








Cashmere. In fact, every arrangement here leads 


ble Mrs. Honey so much as to favour the 
mistakes of identity on which the piece rests; 
and, as if to add to the blemish, the ladies were 
not dressed alike. The performances ran to 
far too late an hour. 


ADELPHI. 

MartHeEws is entertaining full houses on his 
three nights a-week: people will go to be 
amused where there is genuine amusement. 

On the alternate nights a new melo-drama, 
called the Soldier’s Widow, has been produced, 
and relies on the highly wrought performance 
of Miss Kelly in a part of imminent perils 
hair-breadth escapes, and some comicalities of 
Mr. Reeve, for the partial success it has expe- 
rienced. The powers of Miss Kelly in cha- 
racters of this class are too well known to need 
our eulogy—too well known, perhaps, to pro- 
mise very great advantages from a repetition 
in a piece not of the highest dramatic ordet- 
For ourselves we are free to confess, that we 
have had too many crops of the same kind to 
endure to be harrowed in. We would 
laugh, and we will not be made to cry- 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

On Wednesday, driven from Covent Garden 
by the decline and fall brought upon our na- 
tional stage, the principal performers opened at 
this small theatre, with Knowles's play of the 
Wife of Mantia, and’ an ‘appropriate expla- 
natory address; written ty that'gentleman. On 

, awe can’ say is to ex 
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our warmest wishes for the success of so 
meritorious @ succedaneum. Good acting can 
be seen to advantage on these boards; and 
there is every inducement for British audiences 
to protect and encourage almost the latest 
efort that can be made, till a great change is 
towards saving the Drama from utter 
extinction. _We have not space at present to 
enter upon the whole question; but pending 
its doubtful issue, we most earnestly recom- 
mend the performances at the Olympic to en- 
cquragement. Their own merits, however, will 
reward the act. 


schools to which they belong; and the whole 
an unusually rich assemblage of works ahove 
mediocrity. Hobbima, P. Potter, Van de Velde, 
Lancret, Jan Steen, &c. shine conspicuously. 
There are a delightful Bonington, Carlo Mar- 
atti, Rubens, and others of much interest. 
Another place, at which the lovers of virtu 
have met, was Mr. Sotheby’s, whose second 
sale of Egyptian antiquities presented many 
objects of great curiosity. Obelisks, tablets, 
sphynxes, papyri, &c. &c. some of them cal- 
culated to enlighten our earliest histories, form 
this collection, respecting which we would again 
inquire if any part can be traced to Mr. Salt? 
UNREHEARSED 8TAGE EFFECTS. oe acer ee = — 
King’s Theatre. April 23.—If Hume, who 
wrote on the pleasure experienced from tragic 
ethibitions, were living, and I knew him, I 
would ask him on what principle it is that the 
audience always laugh when a dancing lady 
measures her length on the floor. This con- 
iretemps happening to one of the same while 
gilopading in Faust, excited unusually-long- 
continued merriment. ‘Teresa Elsler, too, the 
other night tumbled over one of the devil's | 
trap-doors, and scratched her nose terribly in | 
itsconcussion with the stage; yet, whoever I 
relate this misfortune to, laughs instead of 


sympathising. 





VARIETIES. 


The Abbotsford Subscription Resolutions 
appear among our Advertisements; and the 
good effects of the meeting at which they were 
passed are daily experienced in the receipt of 
contributions from every quarter, and from hun- 
dreds of pounds to collections of many pounds 
in single shillings. Much is also anticipated 
from the meeting announced at the Mansion- 
house on Saturday, where many individuals of 
high rank and of literary distinction have en- 

ed to attend. Ladies, we observe, are ad- 
missible on this occasion; and it is understood 
that several of our most celebrated writers, from 





airs, whose names have gone through a most 
singular metamorphosis. **Cease hour funning,” 
** Charlie hes m’y darling,’’ *‘ Keloin Grove,” 
‘© Gomy love,’’-for Go, my leve, ‘ Oh. rest de 
bade ;”’ but the last, ** Saiwede so hund come 
ing,” really requires a glossary to explain that 
it means ‘* Saw you Johnny coming ?” 

Substitute for Coffee. — The astragalus bas- 
ticus (Linn.) is said to. be cultivated to a con- 
siderable extent in Sweden, as an excellent sub. 
stitute for coffee. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


A Picturesque Pocket Companion, in a Tour round 
the Southern Coast of England, by W. Kidd, with En. 
gravings by Bonner. Also, Kidd’s Picturesque Pocket 
Companion to the Isle of Wight, with Embellishments by 
the same. 

Robert Cruikshank versus Sir Andrew Agnew; or, a 
Series of Comic Engravings illustrative of the working 
of the ‘* Sunday Bil” 

The Repealers, a Novel, by the Countess of Blessington, 

A new and cheaper edition of Wild Sports of the 


West. 

The Fifth Volume of the Translation of Mad. Junot’s 
~ ag comprising the 9th and 10th vols, of the Parig 
edition. 

A new work by the Author of Pelham, to be called 
England and the English. 

he Taxation of the Empire, its unequal pressure, 
&c. and vhe necessity for a Revision of our Fiscal and 
Commercial Policy, by Montgomery Martin. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 





Covent Garden. April 24.—Warde, as 
Ferrardo, in The Wife, laboured to impress 
Knowles (S¢. Pierre) with the advantage of 
possessing himself if possible of some ornament 
of other pertaining to Miss Tree (Marianna) ; 
bot his rhetoric was quite thrown away, for 
he never availed himself of the opportunities 


Mrs. Joanna Baillie to her younger contempo- 
| raries, are to be present. 

Courage.—‘‘ Marshal Saxe was cool and de- 
liberate in danger. He usually kept his phy- 
sician, M. Senac, near his person. At the siege 
of Tournay he ordered his coachman to drive 
‘ “£8 | almost close to the trenches, and then he sprang 
whieh soon after thrust themselves upon him. out, saying to his companion, ‘ I shall not be 
Miss Tree (who, in changing her dresses in 4 | agent many minutes.’ M. Senac perceived he 
terrible bustle all through the play), dropped | was near a battery, and the enemy were pre- 
first one bracelet at his feet and then another, | paring to fire. As the marshal was alighting, 
and so far from seeming conscious of it herself, | the physician mentioned the danger in which he 


only kicked them when they lay in her path.| would be left. ‘Oh ind.? : 
But she shewed a Still more extesesdiaery (oon meg Pig get fry: «ae gs 


| ior ; * if they fi ll up the gl ao 
apathy two nights after, for she dropped the | a am ian a ialttan = 


cross she so fondly treasures under all circum- | Improvement of the Harbour of Alexandria. 
stances and changes, nor took the least notice |__W7e understand that Mehemet Ali has given 
of the fact, though Abbott picked it up, offered | directions for the improvement of this harbour 
it to her, and finally popped it into his pocket. |by the removal of the rocks which impede the 
It subsequently reappeared on her person, | entrance. The sum of 100,0002. is to be ex- 
though through what intervening means 4p-| pended in the purchase of three steam-vessels, 
peared not. Mr. Warde, as Ferrardo, wears and a machine to be worked by steam, —all of 
the unaltered costume of Laporte in Dumas’s | which are to be forwarded for the above pur- 
play of Henri IIT. . . pose trom England immediately. — Nautical 
Covent Garden. April 25.—Mr. Knowles Magazine. 
being called for at the conclusion of the play, Encouragement of the Fine Arts in France.— 
was so flurried by the compliment, or from | 4 royal brig has been despatched to Civita 
some other cause, that, instead of expressing | Vecchia to convey M. Horace Vernet to Al- 
his gratitude, he began,—‘¢ Ladies and gentle- giers, and await his return. He is employed 
men, T regret to say that—ladies and gentle-|on a mission by the government to paint some 
men, this piece will be repeated,” &c. \of the actions between the French and the 
King's Theatre. April 27.—In Flore et| Arabs, Thus at once encouraging the arts, 
Zephire, the sides of the stage were crowded | perpetuating the national glory, and producing 
a beings with coats, eye-glasses, |, Jasting incentive to valour and patriotism. 
phe, &e. of whom I remember NO | This is true policy ; and as wise as it is liberal. 
ption whatever in Tooke or Lempriere.| 7¢ Moravians.—The latest statement of 
This always stupid ballet was rendered yet more 
flat by the total omission of all attempts at the 
flying — its only redeeming feature. I hope, 
a Power says, “‘ for dacency’s sake,” that I 
am right in mentioning the extraordinary and 
wholly unparalleled exhibition made of Fanny 
by herself on this occasion as an unre- 
stage effect. 





ber of their sect, dispersed over the globe, to 
consist of not more than 16,000 members. Not- 
withstanding this, they maintain 127 missions 
for the conversion of the heathen, at an annual 
expense of 60,000 dollars, about 9000/. 

A good Land-mark !— The Catalogue of the 
Water-colour Exhibition this season begins very 





sus, six hours from Castri.” What should we 
say to London, six miles from Peckham ? 
New System of Orthography: ‘Collection 
complete des Guvres de N. Ch. Bochsa et Fils.” 
rom this list we select a few of our popular 


Sights of London.—One of the most attractive 
of our during the week has been 
mare Rae colleen f senpenas Chine 
roams, esterday and to-day. Man 
df these are chefe-d’ ! - 3 





@uvre of the masters and 


the Moravian brethren makes the whole num- , 


drolly: the first words are, ‘‘ Mount Parnas. this 


Cock’s Illustrations to Cooper's Surgical Dictionary, 
Vol. Il. 8vo. bds. 32. 7s. 6d.—Cock’s Illustrations of Dislo- 
; cations and Fractures, 8vo. 1. 3s. éd. bds.— Ayre on 
Dropsy, 8vo. third edition, 5s. Gd. bds.—Abrégé de l’His- 
toire Universelle. par M. Segur, Tome II. (being the 7th 
Volume of the Bibliotheque Portative des Dames) 18mo. 
3s. 6d. bds.—Illustrations of the Mechanism of Parturition, 
by C. E. Ross, 4to. 1s. 6d. sewed. — Lent Lectures, by the 
Rev. T. F. Dibdin, 2 vols. #vo. 2s. bds.—Stevens on the 
| Rise and Fall of the Kingdoms of Judah and Israel, }2mo, 

10s. 6d. cloth; 8vo. 12s. cloth.—Dick on the Improvement 
| of Society, 12mo. 7s. Gd. bds.—Reverses; or Memoirs of 
| the Fairfax Family, by the Author of ‘* Conversations on 
| the Life of Christ,” 12mo. 4s. 6d. bound.—A Collection of 
' Arithmetical Tables, by J. C. Salmon, 1émo. 6d. sewed,— 
| The Book of Rights; or Constitutional Acts and Parlia- 
| mentary Proceedings affecting Civil and Religious Liberty 
| in England, from Magna Charta to the Present ‘Time, by 
j ay ae ym 12mo. ts. 6d. bds.—T ransatlantic Sketehes, 
| by J. E. Alexander, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. bds,—Rennie’s Alpha- 
| bet of Chemistry, 18mo. 2s. 6d, bds, — Rev. Isaac Fidlet’s 
| Observations on the United States, 8vo. ls. 6d. bds.— 

Colquhoun’s Report of the Experiments on Animal Mag- 
netism, 8vo, 6s, —Lectures on the Parables, by M 
| Jane M‘Kenzie, second series, foolscap 8vo. 8s. bds.—T rial 
of Charles Pinney, Esq. Mayor of Bristol, 8vo. 9s. bds.— 
| Report of the First and Second Meetings of the British 
| Association for the Advancement of Science, 8vo. 18s. 
bds. — M‘Gregor’s True Stories from the History of Ire- 
land, 3 vols. 1émo. 10s. 6d. hf.-bd.—The Scotsish Pulpit, 
| Vol. I. 8vo. 8s. cloth.—_Supplement to Cambridge Mathe- 
| matical Papers, Part II. Mixed Mathematics, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
bds.—Barwell’s Little Lessons, square, 3s. cloth.—T - 
ton’s Prodigal, 18mo. 2s. cloth.—The Young Muscovite, 
| an Historical Novel, 3 vols. it Bvo. 288. 6d. bds.—Tllus- 
| trations of a Sunday in London, by George Cruikshank, 
| India proofs, 3s. 6d. sewed. — Gil Blas, Vol. 1,; being the 
16th Volume of Roscoe’s Novelist’s Library, with Mlus- 
trations by George Cruikshank, 12mo. 6s, cloth, — Cun- 
ningham’s (J. W.) Six Lectures on the Book of Jonah, 
| 12mo. 3s. bds.—A Father’s Present to his Son, 82mo, 
2s. Gd. bds.; 3s. 6d. silk; 5s, morocco. 
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| TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
| The Wilkins Design! — Notwithstanding all that has 
passed, we thank B. for informing us, that Mr. Wilkins’ 
building, designed as a screen to St. Martin’s Church, has 
actually been begun; and is meant to be carried on 
quietly, to afford that most exalted architect an opportu- 
nity of proving that he can produce, as he promised, the 
finest structure in the world. 
|. Erratsa.— We were not aware when our last Gazette 
| issued from the press, of the corrupt imputation to which 
| we had exposed ourselves, by a notice to a Correspondent 
| in No. 849, to the effect we received money for 
Reviews inserted in this Journal. As nobody has pre- 
sumed to take us at our word, we now beg leave to say 
| that it was by an error in ting, . ~ the small, but, in 
! 
| and the will consequently 
public oo tor 
the Literary Gazette, except in the common 
vertisements. — In a Correspondent’s letter on the Tyrol, 
in our last, near the end, p. 262, for Kellerin read Kell- 
i 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Aris. 
BBOTSFORD SUBSCRIPTION. 


At umerous Meeting of Nobl 
the Friends ond Admirers of Sir Walter Boott, Spel at the 
Thatched House, on + pe pe the 27th Le the following Re- 
1. Moved by the Right i the Lord ae and seconded by 
the Earl of Rosebery, 
enn this Meeting do receive and adopt the Report of the Sub- 


= Moved by Lord Viscount Morpeth, M.P. and seconded by 
Wm. Sotheby, Esq. 

That a subscription having been set on foot for an object so in- 
teresting and important as the securing the perpetuity of A bbots- 
ford in the family of its immortal founder, the national character 
is involved in its complete success. 

3. Moved by Sir George Murray, G.C.B. and seconded by 
Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B. 
That the present state the subscription cannot be con- 
as a criterion of its ultimate amount, inasmuch as the 
subscription commenced at the period ofa general election, when 
persons were dispersed throughout the country, and attention 
was not to be expected to an object which could not be im- 
mediately executed; and moreover that time has not been 
in to ascertain the result of the subscriptions now going on 
the East Indies, the Colonies, America, and Continental 











* Moved by Sir Robert Peel, Bart. M.P. and seconded by 
Lord Francis Leveson poh iel 
Therefore that the Sub-C 
quested to continue their exertions for - ty purpose of fully do. 
veloping the strong feelings of respect an nter- 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Jonathan's Reply to Mrs. Trol 
Price 1s. a new edition, with an additional 
merican Monthly Review, 


MERICAN CRITICISMS on 


MRS. " ae DOMESTIC MANNERS of 
the wee” 


rticle from the 


t received, price 2s. 6d. each 
The American Monthly Review for March 
and April. 
In 8vo. price i4s. cloth, 

Cousin’s Introduction to the History of Phi- 

sosophy. Translated by H. G. Linberg. 
Complete in 13 large vols. 8vo. price 81, 8s. 

Encyclopedia Americana; a Translation, 
with great Additions, of the “ World YS 
Lexicon. 





O. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square. 


In 12mo. cloth boards, price 5s. 


HE GERMAN READER; a Selection 

from the most popular Writers, with literal and free 
Translations, Grammatical and other Notes, for ae Use of Begin- 
ners. By ADOLPHUS BERNAYS, Ph 

Professor of the German Language and Literature in 
King’s College, London. 
Treuttel and Co. 30, Soho Square. 
By the same Author, 12mo, cloth boards, 

A Compendious | German Grammar, 2d edit. 





tained not only by the people of this a but by the civilised 
world, for the character and genius of Sir Walter Scott. 
5. Moved by the Lord Viscount Mahon, seconded by the 
Right Hon. Sir Chas. Bagot, G.C.B. 

That these Resolutions be po and published in the usual 
Morning and Evening Pa 

6. Moved by the Earl of of Haddington, and seconded by 

Thomas Phillips, Esq. R.A. 

That the thanks of this a and of the Subscribers in 
general, be given to the of M r 
“ exertions in this cause. 

. Moved by J. B.S. OSE Are he seconded by Captain 





That the thanks of this Meeting be offered to the noble Chair- 
man for his conduct in the Chair, 


HE LITERARY 


at mae) es - Smt atéo ee 
Som: t, President, in the Chair. A numerous attendance of 
individuals of high rank, both qe and —- and of many 
4 ary 





F UN D.— The 
next, the 18th, 
His Grace the Duke of 








ABTS STS’ BENEVOLEN T FUND, 


under the Patronage of the ty Established 1810, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, August 2, 1827. The Twenty- 
Fourth Anniversary Dinner git ig place in Freemasons’ Hall, 
THIS DAY, the 11th of May 

LORD VISCOUNT. ‘CLIVE in the Chair, 

Stewards, 
George Ackermann, Esq. Henry Adlard, Esq. 
John Barnett, Esq. Edward Bull, 
George Cattermole, Esq. 
eorge Thomas Doo, Esq. 
C. Wentworth Dilke, Esa. 
Henry we Es 


Samuel Gonsina, en, 
John Dickinson, Esq. 
James De Ville, Esq. 
8. A. Hart, Esq. 
sq. Arthur Rouch, Eso, 
William Seot Scott, E Frank Stone, Esq. 
G, B, Whittaker, sq. John Wright, Esq. 
Tickets may be had of the Stewards; at the Bar of the Tavern 
and of the Secretary, 112, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square. 
Dinner on Table at Half-past Five for Six precisely. 
JOHN MARTI » Secretary. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY, 


o. 16, OLD BOND ST ° 
HE EXHIBITION of the ASSOCIATED 
PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS is now open, at 
their Gallery, as above, deve from Nine till Pe usk, 
Admission, 1s.—Catalogue 
J.M. BURBANK, Hon. Sec. 


E*4IBITION.— Mr. FREDERICK 
8. THOMAS’S LARGE PICTURE of “ CHRIST 
RAISING the WIDOW’S SON,” is now open for Exhibition, at 


‘0. 209, — Street. 
Admission, One Shilling.—Description, gratis. 


LD-ESTABLISHED PRINTING 
BUSINESS. — The Business of a Printer, Bookbinder, 
Bookseller, Stationer, and Fancy and Musical Instrument 
Vender, of upwards of 30 years’ ag in the centre of a very 
yo eer ink Borough Town, West of Sherborne, to be 


‘Tne Prin sathe Printing Office consists of two Printing Presses and a 
odern Type; also a Copper-Plate Press, Binding 
The Stack is well selected, to which a Circu- 
lating Library is attached. The Business has been successfully 
carried on; and the — of its rks now offered is that the 
Proprietor wishes to 





and 
paid) Z. W. at Mr. Gilbert's, 4 Newt Basinghall ed 
jon. 











MUSIC. 
HE JEWS’-HARP.—Mr. EULEN.- 


STEIN will have the honour to give Six Public Perform- 
ances on the common plain Jews'-Harp, at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, on Tuesday, May 14; Be mage the 16th; Tuesday, the 
i nes the 28th ; Thu ursday, the 30th; and Tuesday, 

une 

Performance begins at Three o’Clock, and ends at Four, 


A Programme will be given at the door. Admittance, 3s, 


i d and enlarged, 5s. 

‘Familiar German Exercises, 6s. 6d. 

A Key to the Same, 4s. 

German Poetical Anthology, 2d edit. 8s. 6d. 
German Prose Anthology, 7s. 





n 8vo. CT Rr boards, the 3d edition of 


HE "DO NE of the GREEK 
ph ory btn to the Criticism and Illustration of 
the New Testament. 
By the Right Rev. T. F. MIDDLETON, 
Late Lord erp of Calcutta. 
With Prefatory 0 caeaiene and Notes, 
By HUGH JAMES SE, B.D. 
Joint Dean of Becting, 
Printed for J. and J. J. Deighton, Cambridge; and J., G,, and 
F. Rivington, St, Paul’s Charchyerd, and Waterloo Place, Pall 
Mall, London, 





Octavo Edition of Bishop Monk's Life of Bentley. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with a new Portrait by Dean, price 1/. 4s. boards, 
the 2d edition, revised and corrected, o 


THE LIFE of RICHARD BENTLEY, 


D. Master of Trinity College, and Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge; with an Account of his 
Writings, and Anecdotes of many a Characters dur- 
ing the period in which he flourished. 
By JAMES HENRY MONK, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
<< Place, Pall Mall; and J. and J. J. Deighton, Cam- 
ri palcige. 





n 2 vols, small 8vo. 10s. cloth 
ILITARY MEMOIRS of FIELD. 
MARSHAL poo DUKE of Sy ena 

By MAJOR MOYLE SB 
« Major Sherer has ab completed nis aiffiealt task of com- 
ing the history of the Duke of Wellington and of the wars of 

our times into this excellent epitome.”—United Service Journal. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 

Of whom may be had, 
Life and Reign of George 1V. by W. Wal- 
lace, Esq. 3 vols. 

Annual Retrospect of Public Affairs for 1831. 


2 vols. 108, 


Historical Memoirs of the House of Bourbon. 
2 vols. 10s. 





In 8 vols. 8vo. 41. 14s. 6d.; or in 10 vols, royal lsmo. 31. a 


AMILY SHAKSPEARE, with the omis- 

5 A objectionable Words nd E 

_ T. BOWDLER, Esa. rR. S. 

Also anew abies of this Work, in } large and p A volume, 

with 36 Illustrations after Smirke, Howard, &c, 30s, cloth; or 
Sis, 6d, with gilt edges. 

London: —e Orme, een Longman. 

Of whom may 

Gibbon’s Roman Buaplee, of adapted for Fami- 

lies and Young Persons, by T. Bowdler, Esq. 5 vols. 8vo, 31, 3¢. 

Pen Tamar; or, the History of an Old Maid. 

By the late Mrs. H. M. Bowdler. Post 8vo. 2d edition, 10s, 6d. 


vington’s Theological Library, Vol. IV. 
with n Pectralee price 6s. the First Volume of 
HE LIFE of ARCHBISHOP 
CRANMER. 
By CHARLES WEBB LE BAS, M.A. 
Professor in the East India College, Herts; —_ late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambri 
* The concluding Volume is in the press, 
Rivingtees. St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Volames of the Theological Library already published : 
1. Life of Wiclif, by Charles Webb Le Bas, 
M.A. Portrait, 6s 
2. Consistency of Revelation, by P. N. Shut- 
tleworth, D.D. 6s. 
3. History of the Reformed Religion in 
France, Vol. I. By E, Smediey, M.A. Portraits, 6s, 








1 vol. 8vo, 


PROCEEDINGS of the ‘BRITISH ASSO. 
CIATION for the pony ey ag ~l of SCIENCE, at 
York, in the Year 1831, and at Oxford in 1 


Contents and Authors’ nel es. 

On the Object and Plan of the Association, by the Rev. William 
‘ernon Harcourt. 

On Astronomy, by Professor Airy. 

On the Tides, by J. W. Lubbock. 

On Meteorology, by Professor Forbes. 

On Optics, by Sir David Brewster. 

On the Phenomena of Heat, by Professor Powell. 

On Thermo-Electricity, by Professor Cumming. 

On Chemical Science, by J. F. W. Johnston, NM. A. 
Mineralogy, by Professor Whewell. 

On Geology, by the Rev, W. Conybeare. 

On the History of the Human Species, by Dr. Prichard. 
Together with an Account of the Public Proceedings of the So. 
ciety, and of the Daily T: of the S dur- 
ing the period of the Meetings, &c. 

John Maxraye Albemarle Street. 








Cheap Library of Modern Fiction, 
Price only 4s, per vol. bound in morocco cloth, with a Portrait 


of the Author, 

HE DIS@OWNHED,D 

By the Author of “ Pelham.” 

Forming the Fourth Monthly Set of 
COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS, 
Sets eens published, 
‘Tremaine. 

Pelham, 
The Chelsea Pensioners. 
mtley, New Burlington Street, 





Feb. 1, ... 
March 1, 


April l,. . eee 
Published for H. Colburn, by R. 





II. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. price ll. 1s. 
Service Afloat ; 

Comprising the Personal Narrative of a Naval Officer employed 
during the late War, and the Journal of an Officer engaged in the 
late Surveying Expedition under the command of Capt, Owen, 
on the Western Coast of Africa. 

III. 
In 8vo. with the Armorial Bearings gry engraved, 

the Third Part, price 7s. 6d. of th 

History of the Commoners of Great Britain 
and Ireland. John Burke, Esq 
Forming a desirable Companion to the Peerage and Baronetage. 


Iv. 

The Dramatic Stars of England, 
In 2 vols. small 8vo. price 21s. 
The Lives of the Players. 
By John ay Esq. 


The Private Correspondence of Benjamin 
Fran 
New edition, 2 2 eae, 8vo, ls. 


Also, nearly ready, in 9 vols. post 8vo, 
The Indicator. 
Leigh Hunt 
Preteens Series pet Ghetches on on Men a and nd Manners, now first collected. 
ition, price 10 
Speaons yrouthed § in St. y s Chapel, 
Clapham, 
By the Rev. C. BRADLEY, 
icar of Glasbury. 
Printed for Hamilton, on and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Parochial Sun * preached at Glasbury, 
5th edition, price 10s, 6d. 
Sermons preached at High Wycombe, 9th 
edition, 2 vols. arg 
ol. II. may be had separately. 
Psalms and Hymns for Public Worship, 


price 2s, 6d, 





In royal 8vo, 2/. 2s, in morocco; with India Proofs before 
letters (only 100 Copies), 4/. 4s. 
URNER'S ANNUAL TOUR, containing 
wenty-one beautifully finished Piates-Views on the 
River Lane in Fran raw . W. TURNER, 
Esq. R.A.; with Descriptions by LEI: ren RITCHIE, Esq. 
“* The most extraordinary collection of landscapes ever pw’ 
ed in a body. A more gorgeous work has not been witnessed in 
this country.”—M. Chronicie, 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
Of whom may be had 
Heath’s Book of Beauty for 1833, with 18 
Female Fancy Portraits, 2ls.; large paper, 
Heath’s Picturesque Annual f for 1833, from 
Drawings by Stanfield, 2is.; large paper, 50s. 
The Keepsake for 1833, 21s.; large paper, 
528, 6d.* 
* A few of the early volumes of these Works can still be hed. 


In 12mo. price 3s, boards, 


ECAPITULATED, APOSTACY the 
ionale of the Jed Apocalyptic Name of the 





Roman Empire. 
y GEORGE STANLEY FABER, B.D 
Master of Sherburn Hospital, and Prebendary of Salisbury. 
Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. The Sacred Calendar of Prophecy. In 
3 vols. 8vo. 1. | 
he A postolicity of Trinitarianism. 2 vols. 
8vo0. i 6s. 
3. The Difficulties of Romanism. 2d edit. 
enlarged, 8yo. 16s, And al) his other Works. 
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HE DESTINIES of MAN. 
By ROBERT MILLHOUSE, 
Part the First, price 3s. 
Extracts from the Reviews of this Work. 

«The public can require no editorial patron or panegyrist to 
inform them that Robert Millhouse is a poet,—that he has re- 
ceived from nature a spark of that innate, inexpressible genius 
which ennobles its possessor in any circumstances, and stamps 
him, though a peasant, an Hidalgo in right of mind. Where is 
the operative of Nottingham to be detected in his vivid picture 
ofthe Deluge? yet we cannot close our remarks without quoting 
the noble hallelujah with which the fourth canto concludes.”— 
Belectic Review. 

«The Destinies of Man’ is composed in language which would 
reflect credit on the best education, There is a very animated 
description of the Deluge, and an apostrophe to the Ocean, which 
we deem highly poetical—the term ‘ unsocial mirth’ would alone 
be sufficient to stamp the poetic mind.”—Literary Gazette. 

“Our friend Millhouse is a man of the right stamp; he has a 
spark of the fire in his breast. Genius is not aristocratical, and 
a Millhouse is a greater poet than my lord.”—Monthly Magazine. 

“ Por all that appears in the ‘ Destinies of Man,’ Mr. Mill- 
house might be a descendant of Lord Byron; his imagination is 
richly imbued with the spirit of patriarchs — ee and he 

reninds us quite as much of the Bible as of Childe Harold.”— 

New Monthly Magazine. 

“There is very great merit in this poem, and a display of 
much information. There is an animated description of the 
Deluge, which might furnish Martin with ideas for another 
picture. It shews the wonderful, and almost infinite, variety of 
genius, if we compare Byron’s description of the Deluge in the 
finest of his works, ‘ Heaven and Earth,’ with this, and observe 
how true both are, yet how dissimilar.” "Metropolitan. 

“The present poem is one on a high and comprehensive sub- 
ject—the ‘ Destinies of Man’ in all ages. We recommend all our 
‘Teaders to get the poem, and satisfy themselves of the 








In 12mo. price 6s, boards, the Second Volume of 
ERMONS on POINTS of DOCTRINE 
and — of DUTY. 
By the Rev. R. PARKINSON, M.A 
Of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Perpetual Curate of Whit- 
es —_ Lecturer in Divinity at the Clerical Institution, 
Printed: for —— -, and F. Rivington, St. = Churchyard, 
id Waterloo Place, —- 1 Mal 


Of whom may be hi 
The Second edition of the first Volume, 6s. 


e= ‘monthly volumes, Price Se. honed in cloth, uniformly with 
yron and Scott, 
ALPY’ Ss SHAKSPEARE, with One 
undred and Seventy Illustrations from the Plates in 
Boydell've cathien, Life, Glossarial Notes, &c. 
Edited by A. J. VALPY, M.A. 
Late Fellow of Pemb. College, Oxford. 

The Text of Malone is adopted; Glossarial Notes on all obso- 
lete Words are given; a brief Historical Digest and an Argument 
prefixed to each Play. 

In addition to the many advantages offered in the present edi- 
tion, it will be embellished with 170 Illustrations, executed on 
steel in the first of outline, from the Plates in Boydell’s Shak- 
speare, which was published at 95/. and large paper at 190/. 

The youthful reader will be directed to the most striking pas- 
sages by an Index, at the end of the work, forming a complete 
reference to the Beauties of Shakspeare. 

Vol. VII. was published on the Ist of May. 

The Illustrations are printed on fine tinted paper. 

Each volume will contain on the average eleven Plates, and 
the work will make fifteen Volumes. 

py Peter 





strength, harmonious versitication, and manly sentiments of this 
meritorious volume,”— Atheneum. 

“ Of the productions of Millhouse it is impossible to speak too 
highly; his poem, entitled ‘ The a of Man,’ is a very 
extraordinary performance.”—Dr. Bi 

“ Another self-educated poet, of ce kind that may put uni- 
versities to the blush.” —Tait's Magazine, 

“ Notwithstanding the danger of comparison with Byron, we 
are bound to say that it is a well-written poem.”—Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 

“The structure and the diction of Mr. Millhouse’s poetry 
would do credit to one who had received all the advantages of 
modern education.”—Quarterly Review. 

“ Future ages will enrol the name of the unassuming Mill- 
house among the poets of his country, and oe their children 
the precepts he inculcates.”— Nottingham Merc 


The concluding Part of the Destinies of Man 
is in a state of forwardness, 


“In 2 rebles 8vo, with numerous Etchings, ko. 
RANSATLANTIC SKETCHES, 


comprising Visits to the most interesting scenes in North 
and South America, and the bet Indies. With Notes on Negro 
Slavery and Canadian Emigrat: 
By Capt. J. E. “ALEXANDER, 
42d Royal Highlanders. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
_(Gnccemor to Henry Colburn. 





HE DUBLIN "UNIVERSITY MAGA. 
ZINE, No. V. for me 

Contai taining—I. II. Caroline Pich- 
ler's Agathocles, . Mr. te hemes Adventures in South 
America, No. II, The Dolphin—IV. Ancient Whigs and Mo- 
dern Tories — V. Love and Loyalty, Chapters VII. VIII. IX.— 
VI. Life of a Sailor—VII. Consumption, a Sonnet—VIII1. Brief 
Narrative of the Discovery of Emmet’s Insurrection—IX. a the 
Nightingale— X. Humboldt’s Asiatic Discoveries — XI. 
XI, Death of Schomberg—XIII. To the Gumcistus— i 
soe Letter of Edmund Burke — XV. Lardner on Heat—XVI. 
amiliar Epistles from London, No. 1.— XVII. The Archbishop 
of Dublin and Irish Education — XVIII. Phrenology: Carmi- 
chael’s Life of Spurzheim — XIX. Letters from Canada— XX. 
University Intelligence. 

ne William Curry, Jun. and Co. 
London; W. Blackwood, Edinburgh. 
Great Britain and Ireland. 











; Simpkin and Marshall, 
Sold by all Booksellers in 


Wood on 1 Rail-Roads, eum Edition, 
In 8vo. new edition, numerous Plates, 18s. boards, 
pra CTICAL TREATISE on RAIL- 
: ROADS os INTERIOR Se nEaE 
| a sary, eet ‘of 900 Experiments; Tables of the Value Of 


Canals 1-Roads, 
By NICHOLAS Woop, Civil Engineer, &c. 
m : nica: Longman, Rees, a, Orme, Brown, reen, and Longman. 








HREE MONTHS. in JAMAICA in 


meee toot compcising a Residence of Seven Weeks on a 


"EY HENRY WHITELEY. 
olandon: Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly; sold also by J. Arch, 
. hill; B. Bagster, Paternoster Row; J. Nisbet, Berner’s 
Street; and to be had of all Booksellers. 


Also, a cheap Reprint of the above Pamphlet, 
tise id. each, or 6s. wh s9e 100 copies. 


'n Bvo, price 3s. No. XII.o 


RESBY TERIAN REVIEW and 

A Religious Journal. 
Dic utents:— Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to the 
Cameos of Christ. By the Rev. E. Burton, D.D.— Memoir and 
Cortes pondence of the late Sir J. E. Smith — Walsh’s Narrative 
a aw from Constantinople to England—W hateley’s Essays 
om some of the Peculiarities of the Christian Religion — Consi- 
tions on eye Reform—Essays designed to afford Christian 
= By John Shephard. — Plans 
the Heubtichenone: of Day Sehools on the British System, and 
the Fricultural Schools. By John Hull —Grey’s Discourses on 





uty and Desirableness of Troquent Communion — Critical 
oie land Literary Intelligence, &c. 
id Innes, E gh; and Wh » Treacher, and 
Co, London, 
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ble idea, and capitally put in execution. The out- 
line engravings abound, and are excellently done; type good, size 
convenient, price next to nothing, the subject ‘Shakspeare.’ I 
this combination do not attract, there is neither taste nor patriot- 
ism in England.”—United Service 

«« The typography is so beautiful, and the paper and manner of 
getting up so excellent, that this must be considered the cheapest 
and best edition of the bard of Avon extant.”—Monthly Magazine. 

«* Nothing evinces more pointedly the high retinement to which 
civilisation has attained amongst us, than the production of a 
work like this,”—Metropolitan Magazine. 

«« This bold speculation has, we hear, succeeded: it is indeed a 
beautiful work.”—Athenaum. 

«* With great sincerity we recommend this as one of the hand- 
somest, and certainly the very cheapest editions of the bard, that 
we have ever seen.”"—John Bull, 

*¢ It is impossible to read Valpy’s i of his Shakspeare 
without feeling a conviction of their general accuracy.” —JA orth- 

ampton Free Press. 

*,* Subscribers can be supplied with Vol. I. and the following 
Vols. monthly, at any time caring he pro; — of the work. 

Printed an ‘publis shed by A. J. Valpy, M.A. Red Lion Court, 

Flew Street; and sold by all Booksellers. 
Publi shed by Mears. Fisher and Co. is 
HE FIRST NUMBER of the NEW 
VOLUME of the NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
containing Portraits and Memoirs of 
he Marquess of Lagi by Lawrence. 
Adam Clarke, LL.D. &c. by Jenkinson. 
Samuel Lysons, V.P.R. ‘S. &c. by Lawrence, 
imperial 8vo. plain Proofs, 2s, 6d. 
India Proofs, 4s. 
New Subscribers are requested to send their — to their 
respective Booksellers as early as possible 








Il. 
Part V. containing Eight Engravings, price 2s. of 
Westmoreland, Cumberland, &c. illustrated, 
comprising their splendid Lake Peg Waterfalls, &c. te. 
from original Drawings by Thomas Allom. 


Ill. 
Rowland Hill—Samuel Drew. 


The Imperial Magazine for May (price 1s.) 
contains a very highly finished Portrait of the late Rev. Row- 
land Hiil, with a very interesting and original Memoir of the late 
Samuel Drew, M.A. Author of the ** Immateriality and Immor- 
tality of the Human Soul,” &c. &c. 

The June Number of the Imperial will contain a very superior 
Portrait of the late Samuel Drew, with a Memoir of the late Rev. 
wiand Hill. 
Proof Portraits on — paper, 2s. each. 


A History of the Cotton Manufactory will 
be found in Baines’s History of oe Part XXVII. 


Select Library, Vol. 1X.; move Evidences 
of Christianity, in their external Division, | — Pa _— 
vaine, D. op of Obio 

the « Select Library “by Olinthus Gregory, Li. D 


ce 10s, boards, the 2d edition 
IBLICAL NOTES and DISSERTA. 


LONS, chiefly intended to confirm and illustrate the 
wen st of the —— of Christ; ts with some Remarks on the prac- 
I 


of that D. 
- By JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY. 

Printed for J., G. +» and F, een ton, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; J. and A. Arch, Cornhill. 

«* This is an admirable work. it contains a series of notes and 
dissertations on various passages Holy Scripture, connec 
with the doctrine of the Deity of our blessed Lord. The re- 
spected author is already advantageously known to the public by 
his Essays; but he will now take a yet higher place.”—Christian 

arate, Nov. 1831, 
Royal 32mo. 3s. 6d. . silk, @s. 6d. cloth beta, 
THE CORONAL; Original Poems, Sacred 
and see RY 
ARY ANNE BROWNE, 
Ebner of Mont Blanc, Ada, &c, 
Fancies woven in instead of flowers, 
Affections for the stems, 
And thoughts, the spirit’s gems, 
Set in the circling frame of lonely hours, 
London: Hamilton, — and Co, Paternoster Row ; 
Liverpool, D. Marples, Lord Street. 
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Price 5s. 
HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY REVIEW 
and QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, No. II. April 1833, 
contains, Qanoon-e-Islam, or the Customs of the Mussulmans of 
India— Stevens on the Blood—The Memory of Sir Walter Scott, 
by I. U. U.—An Address delivered before the Geological Society, 
ne the President — Lardner on Heat — Legends of Pulcahill — 
Mirth and Grief, an Allegory, by John Anster, LL.D.— Taylor's 
Life we ba Dream of a Broken Heart, by the Author of 
«« Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry”—Arago on Comets— 
Atkinson's Customs and Manners of the Women Of Persia, 
&c. &c. &e. 
Dublin, W. F. Wakeman; London, Whittaker, Treacher, and 
Co.; and Maclachianjand Stewart, E z 





a Cn eae 
HE BRIDGEWATER TREATISES on 


the POWER, WISDOM, and GOODNESS of GOD, as 
manifested in the Creation. 

2. On the Adaptation of External Nature to 
the Physical Condition of Man, sre orp with reference to the 
Supply of his Wants and the Exercise of his Intellectual Fa- 
culties, by John Kidd, M.D. F.R.S. Regius Professor of Medicine 
in the University of Oxford. 

3. Astronomy and General Physics consi- 
dered with reference to Natural Theology, by the Rev. W. 
es M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge 

*,* The other Treatises by the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, Sir 
Charles Bell, Dr. Roget, Kev. Dr. Buckland, Rev. W. Kirby, 
and Dr. Prout, are in great forwardness, and will shortly 
appear. 

London: William Pickering, Chancery Lane. 
Priore: ¢ XXXVI, of the Encycl Met it 
ublished, price Me le. th oom Pene of the 


ENCY CLOPEDIA METROPOLI- 


TANA; or, Universal Dictionary of Knowledge, on an 
original plan, comprising the two-fold advantage of a Philoso- 
phical and an Alphabetical arrangement. 

Conducted by the Rev. EDWA KD SMEDLEY, 
With the assistance of many of the most distinguished literary 
and scientific men of the British dominions, whose names are 
appended to the title-pages of each volume. 
his Encyclopedia is in Four Divisions, a portion of each of 
which is comprised in every Part; and, on completion, each di- 
vision will be a distinct and entire work. ‘These are—1. Pure 
Sciences; 2. price and Applied Sciences; 3. History and Bio- 
graphy b 3 and Lexicographical, com- 
bining a Lexicon of “the English Langennt, a Gazetteer, and a 
Technological Dictionary. 
This Thirty-sixth Part contains :— 
I. - Pure Sciences—the Continuation of Integral Calculus. 
II. In Mixed 8 Cc of Music, and the 
4 ole a Onepentes Fortitie ation, and Crystallography. 
III. In the Historical Division—To nearly the end of the 
Crusades. 
IV. And in the Miscellaneous Division, the Lexicon as far as 
the letter P. 

Nearly three-fourths of this important Work are now before 
the public. In the Divisions there have been completed, of Pure 
Sciences, one volume ; of Mixed Sciences, two volumes ; of His- 
tory and Biography, two; and of the Miscellaneous Department, 
nine. -publication “has also been commenced in Monthly 
— at 7s. each, which has proceeded to the Twenty-fourth 

art 

The next Part will complete a Third Volume of Mixed Sei- 
ences; and a Third of History. 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock; J., G., and Ri- 
vington ; J. Duncan; B. Fellowes; Suttaby and oO E. 

son; J. ‘Dowding ; H. G. Hodgson; G. Lawford ; T. Excuse, 
J. Fraser; W. Mason; F. C. Westley; James Richardson; J. 
Bohn; T. Allman; J. Bain; H. Dixon; and J. Bryant; and for 
J.H. Parker, Oxford; and J. and J. Deighton, Cambridge. 























Poor-Lans. 
In a closely printed 8vo, vol. price 4s, bound in cloth, 
XTRACTS from the Information received 
y His Majesty’s C i as to the Admini 
tion and Sten “<< e Poor-Law 
ublished by ‘Authorit 
B. Fellowes, ee... Street, London. Sold also by every 
kseller in the United Kingdom, 





Donn's Cat of Plants, 
Just published, in 8vo. price 12s. boards, 
ORTUS CANTABRIGIENSIS ; or, an 
ented Catalogue of Indigenous aad Exotic Plants, 
cultivated 1 in “the Cambri Botanic 
By the late JAMES DONN. 
The “> ——, with numerous ‘Additions and Corrections, 
By GEORGE SINCLAIR, F.L.S. and H.! 
And now first illustrated with Cuts of the Botanical Characters of 
each Class and Order 
London: Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington ; Longman, 
Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green ; tT. Neomey’, J. Richardson; 
Baldwin and Cradock; J. Booker; rst, Chance, and Co.; 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; Whivtakers Sade and Arnot; 
J. Duncan; and Simpkin and Marshall. 

*,* The additions to the present edition, which will be found 
— considerable, oe Rares: Bethe =: plants as are most 
distinguished, or lor ornament in 
the garden, or a utility in agriculture, and “ether of the arts. 
There is also a supplement exhibiting, for the convenience of 
reference to the y of the work, the names, in ee 
order, of the more har 
plants, and those for the greenhouse, mentioning the colours of 
the flowers, and the different periods of flowering. 1t contains 
also select lists of fruits, and the names of seeds of the more valu- 
able husbandry plants. 















Folded in half, bound in cloth....... 6 
Ditto, half-bound in Russia oe 0 
In the full size of the Map: 4 





Ditto Wet on India Paper), ra Ben nd in Russia 465 
N EW GENERAL ATLAS of FIFTY- 
THREE MAPS, with the Boundaries carefully co- 
Say From entirely New Drawings, and engraved by Sidney 


In royal 8vo. 2is. in cloth, 
An Index of the Names in the above, with 
references to the Maps and to the Latitude and itude. 
London; Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, Longman, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





—, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. pr 


ARCHER'S "TOURS i in UPPER 


M2 


Captain Chamier’s Life of a Sailor. 


New —— 3 vols. 


"Theodore Hook’s Life Sir David Baird. 


New edition, revised, with Additions, 2 vols. 8vo. 


IV. 
New Works of Fiction, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Constance ; ors Life as it is. 
. T. Tho 
° Author ~ Parte “ Life pe Henry vill.” &c. 


+i The King’ sO 
Captain at, "La. 
1 stchmanpelcnt novel.” —Edinburgh Review. 
i ase VI. 
Park, by Miss Austen, 
6s. — bound and illustrated, forming the 
Standard Novels and Romances,” pub- 
Also, by the same Author, ia 
Emma, and Sense and Sensibility, 
each complete in 1 vol. price 6s. 
Mr. . Bentley’ 's Catalogue of New Works may 
now be had gratis. 
Richard Bentley, N li Street (S 
to ES Colburn). 










"i foolscap 8vo. 6s. Lo 
OEMS; Narrative and Lyri 
By WILLIAM MOTHER’ ca. 
" a Naw = te the pathetic, another kind of poetry in which 
scels; nor is he here, we say it advisedly, inferior 
to te Bure" Bi —Blackwoed's Magazine. 
Robertson, Giasgow ; Oliver and Boyd, E 


gh; and 


IR wi ALTER SCOTT’S POETICAL 
WORKS, new edition, uniform with the Waverley 
Novels, Volume the First, ae 5s. With ——— by 
J.M. W. TURNER, R.A 
To be completed in Twelve Volumes, 


Il. 

Waverley Novels, New Edition. 
Volume 48 (the concluding Volume, with Glossary), price 5s. 
All the early Volumes from the commencement, at 5s. each, 

Complete Sets done up uniform. 


ul, 
Completion of Tales and Romances, 
Which concludes the editions of Waverley Novels. 
In — with Introductions, Notes, and sam £5 
comprised in 9 vols, price ....-...++6+++ , 
The paienes Work, in 1) vols. 12mo, gia 


8 0 
: 26 
The same Work, in 9 vols. oe ptice.. 30 





Capt. Basil Hall’s s Fragments of Voyages 
and Travels, 
The Third and concluding Series, 15s. Pla 
Printed for Robert Cadeli, Edinburgh ; Whittaker and Co. 
London ; and al! Booksellers. 
Cheap edition off Miss Austen’ 's Novels, 

On ist May was published, printed uniformly with the Waverley 
Series, complete in 1 vol. 6s. wi wo Itlustrations, the 
TANDARD NOVELS and ROMANCES, 

Vol. XXVII. containing 
Mansfield Park, “by Miss Austen. 

*,* The most celebrated peeductions of Cooper, Godwin, the 
Misses Porter, Mrs. Brunton, the Misses Lee, Mrs. Inchbaid, 
Miss Austen, Mrs. Shelley, Galt, &c. hase already appeared in 
this Library of Entertainment. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, (Successor to 
Henry Colburn). 





In one vol. royal 8vo. price 3s. ; 
N ATTEMPT to shew the JUSTICE 
and EXPEDIENCY of substituting an INCOME or 
PROPERTY TAX for the ergs ee ora ee of them; as 





2 Rees, Orme, and Co. Landon. 
J ceph Napoleon f Bonaparte, - iii. 
» in Bvo, 3s 
IOGRA! PH ICA L SK ETCH ‘of JOSEPH 
_NAPOLE: aN, COUNT DE Sin New —r With 
it 
** At the present ~ hem of — affairs, this niegeaghy must 
prove universally in resting.”—Metropolitan M 
“Ie seeecien muc that is highly interesting"—New Monthly 


mM 
ieeadilly; and through every Bookseller. 








prozzian HANA; os "Recollections of the late 
“This isa 


Price Six Shillings, cloth let 


SSAYS on FIELD FORTIFICATION, 
for the Use of the Junior Officers and Nons 
~miienes Officers of the British Army, with numerou- 


Siputonent HORACE FENWICK, 
Adjutant Re} M. 86th, or Royal ——— Down Regiment. 
Mi and Son, Dublin; = and Co. and T. Egerton, 


Miule book, and cannot fail to be sought after 
admirers of Boswell’s Johnson, and the Me- 


Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





——____- ae a — oe —-————__ 
12mo. onal @s. 6d. bound in cloth, 
TH HE NC Y-FAIR; 


Primed for J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piceadilly. 
%_* This book is to the public 





attention. 





Books published this da, 


M* SOUTHEY'’S LETTER touching 
LORD NUGENT. vo, 3¢, 64. 


Professor Jones on the proposed Commuta- 
tion ef Tithes, 8vo, 1s, 


Dr. Abercromby Py "the Philosophy of the 
Moral Feelings. Svo, 6s. 6d. 


IV. 
Cunningham’s Lives of the Painters, last 
Volume, with Portraits of Lawrence, Cosway, Beaumont, and 


Jackson, 5s. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Fifth Edition, revised and ae a chew - ae 
Now ready, price 8s. 6d. cloth 


AUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOW. 
LEDGE, and LIBRARY of REFERENCE, in Two 
Parts, Part I. 1. being a — and eni.  Bngiich Grams ~ 


ai. 








tor, bw yey Fh of 
by ‘Proverbs all Nations, M 


Th “English je 
ssn peas see ent Cosgestion i 
Author of The second edition 


ms o menus Sage wh yh = 


P. J. Masen, 444, West Strand. 


Jing the most itable, the (under ‘the 
moditied Procedure suggested therein) the least aboaiiaas Mode 
of Taxation: also the most eat a and effectual 
Plans of reducing the Nationa! D: 

y BENT AMIN. SAYER, Esq sq. 
Formerly Under Secretary of the Property Tax. 
Published by ‘J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly; and 
Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Court, Ludgate Hill. 











Just published by the Royal Society, in 2 vals. medium quarto, 
boards, price 30s.; and in 2 vols. demy octavo, boards, 15s. 


x7 y 
BS FRAC TS of the PAPERS printed in 
PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS of the 

ROYAL SOCIETY of LONDON, from 1800 to 1830 inclusive. 
Printed, by order of the President and Council, from the Journal 

Book of the Society. 
Printed by Richard be cay Red Lion Court, Fleet Street; and 
by all Booksellers. 


in Museum, —East India Company. —The Jews, 


HE 'M IRROR of LITERATURE, 
(Part IV. of a New Volume,) contains Two Engravings 
and a complete Description of the Museum of Sir John Soane; 
also, Engravin ngs of the original and present East India Houses, 
Sugar Mill and Insects, &c. — Summary of the Catholic French 
Clergy — Angers Castle and King John — History of the Jews in 
England —~ Anecdotes of the Siege at Antwerp— Swan River Set- 
tlement — Capture of a Slave Brig, in 1831 —Visit to the Et- 
trick Shepherd — Schinderhannes, the Brigand — April Flowers, 
&c. &c.: in all, pen Engravings, and upwards of One Hun- 
dred Columns. Price 
Every Volume is ,-- in itself, and may be purchased 
separately. 
Vols. I. to XX. price 5/. 9s. 6d. boards ; or 7/. 
half-bound. 


Printed for John Limbird, 143, Strand. 





Mrs. Sheridan's New Novel, in 3 Vols. 
New supplies have just been issued of 
I M S and E N DS. 
By the Author of « Carwell.” 

*«* Aims and Ende’ is deserving of attention from the young, as 
containing a useful and affecting lesson on the objects which 
they propose to themselves in that one great scheme in life’s lot- 
tery, marriage, and cannot fail to amuse and interest all ages, 
from the knowledge of a power of observation, and quiet, 

yet sarcastic, humour, evinc’ a its pages.”—Times, 


The Invisible Gentleman. 
By the Author of “* Chartley,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ It is a novel which may be descri as the whimsically su- 
pernatural.”— Atheneum. 
“« It is one of the most entertaining fictions; the idea is very 
original, and brought into play with a lively air of truth, which 
gives a dramatic reality even to the supernatural.” — Lit. Gazette. 


Ill. 
Lights and Shadows of German Life. 2 vols. 
«« These most original stories are replete with incidents, scenes, 
and characters, that will dwell upon the mind they have amused: 
some them have the conciseness, wit, and satirical point of 
Voltaire’s sparkling romances, but without their mockery of all 
that is sacred and virtuous. We rise from their perusal with our 
hearts warmed for our fellow-men, and with — love and in- 
terest increased for this world.”—Court Magazi 
Published Ay hay ~ Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 
olles Street, Cavendish Square, London 
Vols. Ioana I. small Bv0. 3s. each, in cloth, 
CHOOL and FAMILY MANUAL: a 
Series of Conversations between a Father and his 
most i 





Children, the Subjects of Early In- 
struction in a familiar style, adapted for Preparat Schools, 
ies’ Domestic Teaching. Vol. I. Geometry; 


ools, and 
Vol. II. Arithmetic (in Two Parts), Part I. To be continued 
eccasional|, 





London : Leograan, Rees, Orme, and Co.; and John Taylor. 








ODOLPH IN, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Richard ey New Burli: 8 
~ ccessor toHenry Colburn). 
Agents ~ Scotland, Messrs. Bel! and Bradfute, Rdinburgh; 
‘or Ireland, Mr. John Cumming, Dublia, 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS, 
R. MORRIS’S long-expected MEMOIRS 


of the late Rev. ROBERT ey will be published 
(v.v.) on the Ist of June, 1833, In 1 vol, 8vo 











New Burlington Street, 
Mr. Bentley (Successor to Henry Colburn), is preparing for 
immediate publication, the following New Works:— 
In 3 vols. 8vo, with fine Portrait of Horace Walpole, from an 
original Miniature by Zincke, 


es * of the COURT of ENGLAND, 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH Sled MANN, 


by HORACE W. 
Now first published, — the Originals i possession of 
aldegrave. 
Edited by Lord DOVER. 
Il. Pai 


The Repealers. 


By the Countess of Blessington. 3 vols, 


Ill. 
Narrative of a Residence at the Court of London. 
y Richard Rush, Esq. 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from the 
United States of America, ~ 1817 to 1825. In 8vo. its, 


England and the English. 


By the Author of “ — 2 vols. post 8yo. 
Memoirs of Mrs. Inchbald. 
a with celebrated , toges 





ther with dA ae Pieces, now first published fi fiom the 
Originals. By James Boaden, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. fine Portrait. 
New and cheaper Edition. 
2 vols. post 8vo. revised and West 
Wild Sports of the West. 


By the Author of ** Stories of Waterloo.” 


Vil. 

The Fifth Volume of the Translation of the 
Memoirs of Madame Junot, (Duchess of 
Abrantes), 

Written by Hersel 
*,* A few Copies may still be ad of Volame IV, 


Mr. ‘Bentley’ s Catalogue of New Works may 
now be had se 
In the press, and speedily will be published » in 12mo. illustrated 
with upwards of 200 Cats, 


C I EOMETRY applied to YSEFUL PUR. 
POS. eg Designed for the Instruction < Sg Per- 
By the Rev. W. RITCHIE, LL.D, F.B.S. &c. 
oe profenser of — ‘Philosophy in the Royal Institution 
d the University of London 
Printed for Ps Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the 
University, Upper Gower Street. 


Under the Se of the Society for the Diffusion 
Useful Knowledge. 
On Monday, the 13th May, will be published, 


LLUSTRATIONS of the POOR-LAWS. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
Part I. The Parish. 
This Series wil! consist of Four Parts, “a ls. each. 
Charles Fox, %, Paternester 
Montgomery's New Poe: 
At the end of May will be published, “ar 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
boards, a new Poem, entit! 
O M A N, the Angel of Life. 
By the Author of the “« ‘Omnipresence a Deity,” &c. 
London: J, Turrill, 250, Regent Street, 
Office of the British Hipeatan. 











the press, 3 vols. small 8vo. 


ELAWARE; or, the Ruined Family. 


Printing 4 Rn Cadell, a 3 and Whittaker and Co. 
the Month h ‘of May will be published, 
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